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Social Enterprises 


of Little Children 


By Alice M. Krackowizer, Rural and Grade Supervisor, Grand Rapids, Minn. 


Introduction 


HERE is little attempt made in these articles to 
discuss the psychological aspect of these enter- 
prises. Their value for the modern school is taken 
for granted. Moreover, the limitations of space 
make it inexpedient to emphasize more than one 
phase of the topic. The purpose, then, is to suggest 
“‘what to do” and “how to do it” rather than “‘why it 
should be done.”’ It goes without saying: 

1. That the experiences recorded are not 
visionary, but have been carried out in some form in 
a real school. 

2. That they must serve as illustrations of a 
principle to be incorporated into the work, and as 
suggestions, rather than as copies to be followed by 
others. 

3. That other social enterprises carried on by 
children elsewhere will be a welcome contribution to 
the fund of concrete material which we are attempting 
to collect and disseminate in the United States at the 
present time, for the encouragement of all teachers 
in the field. 


I 
The Parents’ Party as a Social Enterprise 


I. Theses formulated from the point of view of 
the children: 


1. We want our parents to come to school. We 
want them to see what we are doing day by day. 
2. Our fathers and mothers are very busy. We 


want to give them a good time when they come. 

3. We like to keep our school clean and neat; 
we like to make it look pretty. We shall do so for the 
parents’ party. 

4. We want our parents to be on time and to 
know when we expect them. We shall need to write 
invitations. We can use the art class to make them 
pretty. 

5. We want our parents to know what is going to 
happen. We shall need to write or print programs. 

6. We want our parents to know our teacher, 
the other children, and the parents. We shall have 
to introduce them. They will have a better time. 

7. We have some good garden stuff we have 
raised. Our guests do not need to go home hungry. 
We shall serve refreshments. 


8. We want to leave our school in good condition 
after the party. We shall stay and put things in 
order. 

9. We do not want any one too tired to do his 
best work. We shall divide up the work and have 
committees. 

10. We are doing so many interesting things. 
It will be difficult to choose what to do for our par- 
ents. 

11. We can read, tell stories, sing, play games, 
play stories, recite poems, draw pictures, make things 
out of all kinds of material, and do many other things. 


12. What we do not do this time, we can do the 
next. 
If. Preparatory activities: 


1. A general meeting of children and teacher to 
discuss and decide upon preliminary arrangements. 
This may be a month, more or less, in advance of the 
party. Topics for discussion. brought up by the 
children. If necessary, suggestions by the teacher. 

(1) What shall be the character of the gathering? 

a. What regular work shall we do? 

b. What decorations shall we have for 
the room? 

c. What kind of 
make? 

d. What kind of programs shall we make? 

e. What shall be our program? 

f. How. shall get the 
acquainted? 

g. - What refreshments shall we serve? 

h. When shall we have the party? 

i. When and how shall we send the 
invitations? etc., etc. 

In what preparations can we all work 
together? 

a. Making decorations. 

b. Writing and decorating invitations. 

c. Being hostesses to make our guests 
comfortable. 

d. Exhibiting work done. 

e. Taking part in the program. 

f. Furnishing materials 
refreshments. 

g. Cleaning up after the party, etc. 


invitations shall we 


we guests 


(2) 
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2. 


The regular work of the school, with a view to 
choosing the most representative and the most 
satisfactory for this purpose. 

(1) Reading. Stories, poems, dramas, con- 
versations worked out in oral language 
for play, etc., etc. 

Writing. Invitations, programs, lists of 
things needed, lists of things needed to 
be done, etc. These will, of course, be 
used for reading as well. 

Oral language. 


(2) 


(3) Story-telling, dramatiza- 
tions, discussions in connection with the 
preparations, poems, representative play— 
welcoming, saying goodbys, introducing, 
etc., needed as hostesses of the occasion, 
etc. 

Art. posters announcing 
meeting, decorations, programs, costumes 
needed or touches of them, daily art work, 
booklets for written and art work. 

Gardening and domestic science. Taking 
care of the crops, preparing them for the 
special day, using them in _ cooking, 
gathering flowers, grasses, etc., for 
decorating, bringing calendar up to date, 
etc. 

Number. Keeping account of possible 
expenses incurred; if materials need to be 
bought; if garden material has been sold. 
Computing probable number of guests and 
amount of garden and other material 
needed for refreshments. 

Constructive activities. 
various materials 
according to the plan. Closely related to 
topic of art. Cutting, pasting, sewing, 
weaving, stringing, making, building. 


(4) 


Invitations, 


(6) 


(7) 


These may involve 
and occupations 


3. Suggestions for 


(1) Decorations. 

a. Bluebirds and other birds suspended 
from ceiling. 

b. Flowers and grasses, real or made. 

c. Sand table project, depending upon 
language or nature work in 
operation. 

d. Window boxes or potted plants. 

e. Simple white sash curtains made by 
children. 

f. Tastefully arranged exhibit. Chil- 


dren have helped as part of their 
training in art. 


and First Grade 
(2) Invitations. 
a. Material, water color paper or bristol 


board or writing paper. 
is pretty. 


Birch bark 

b. Decoration according to season and 
the rest of the scheme. Bluebirds, 
radishes, onions, painted;  sun- 
bonnet babies or overall boys, land- 
scapes, etc. 

c. Writing,—as simple and short as 
possible. ‘‘Come to our party,” 
with addition of day and time may 
be sufficient. (In pencil, if first 
grade.) Directing of self-made 
envelopes. 

(3) Refreshments. 

a. Lettuce and_ radish 
garden material. Radishes cut up. 
Bread and butter brought from 
home. Little onions may be served 
on the top of the sandwich. 

Orangeade or lemonade served with 
wafers. This can easily be made 
by the children. 

Corn bread with grape jelly or 
preserved fruit put up by the 
children in the fall, as result of their 
farming experience, or excursions 
taken. 

Individual pumpkin pies at Thanks- 
giving. Pumpkins raised in 
garden. Some mother will bake 
the pies, if no domestic science 
facilities are in the school. 

Pop corn in the winter, raised in the 
garden. (Suggestions for refresh- 
ments have been made for several 
seasons, because of the interesting 
projects which have actually been 
carried out with little children. 
The need of doing this for invita- 
tions and decoration is perhaps not 
quite so pressing.) 


sandwiches; 


b. 


e. 


4. The final meeting of children and teachers 
before the event. 

(1) Summing up of what has been accomplished. 

(2) What needs to be done on the day? How 

can it best be handled? Election of 


committees. Determining the function 
of each. 


a. Decoration committee. 


The actual 
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placing and arranging of material 
in the room. Helping the teacher. 

b. Reception committee. Seating 
parents as they come in. Showing 
exhibits. Introducing, etc. 

c. Program committee. Making an- 
nouncements necessary. 

d. Refreshment committee. Serving the 
refreshments. Members possibly 
wearing caps and aprons made by 
themselves. 

(The election of these committees can, even with 
little children, proceed in the accepted manner. 
The chairman can function as any chairman 
does. Where necessary, a demonstration is 
given to the entire room. This is valuable 
social work for the children.) 


The plan having been carefully worked out, it 
needs only to. be executed. The teacher in this 
scheme takes her place as one of a group, keeping her 
eye on the situation, leaving matters largely to the 
children, helping where help is needed or requested. 
In case of dramatizations it is quite possible to leave 
all stage management to the children. If the parents 
are in the secret, they can do quite a bit to help make 
the situation an easy social one. If they are not, a 
word or two by one of the children can make clear the 
fact that this is a children’s affair. The chairman of 
the program committee would be the proper one to 
make the announcement. 

There are so many ways in which this idea can be 
worked out, that only a few suggestions can be given. 
It is also largely a matter for local adjustment, The 
teacher should always remember to refer to her 
committees or their chairman, rather than to go 
ahead and act herself. Courtesy and consideration 
are as much a part of this kind of an enterprisé as they 
are among grown people. They are of more impor- 
tance, because upon them depends the success of the 
enterprise, and the habitual conduct of the children. 
We older people are apt to forget this in our dealings 
with children. 
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As to the value of the enterprise conducted in this 
way, it is hardly necessary to speak. If we believe 
in self-government for children, in modern psychology 
and its effects, in all the sterling qualities that make 
for happy righteous living with and among our 
fellows, we must consent to give our children every 
possible opportunity to meet situations and to work 
out. in daily conduct these ideals. Otherwise our 
beliefs are but theories of no practical value to the 
little child whom they concern. 


IV. The After Meeting. 


When we have been to some pleasant social affair, 
some concert or other entertainment, we like to get 
together and talk it over afterwards. Just so the 
children. The necessary putting in order has been 
done at the close of the party. The next day the 
morning exercise or the language period may profit- 
ably be given to an exchange of impressions and 
ideas: 

1. The children should be encouraged to express 
themselves freely, unrestrictedly, and enthusias- 
tically. 

2. Judicious praise may be given by children and 
teacher for the performance of duties and responsi- 
bilities assigned and well executed. Teach the 
children to do this intelligently. 

3. Suggestions may be worked out for improving 
next time certain situations which may not have been 
satisfactory to the group. 

4. The various committees may be encouraged 
to make short reports on what they accomplished. 

5. Time and expenses may be figured out. 

6. Ideas for future occasions of a similar nature 
may be expressed. 

7. A letter to some absent child or friend may 
tell about the party; an entry may be made for the 
diary; a special bulletin may be gotten out reporting 
the event. 

In such ways as these the after meeting becomes 
valuable as a social agent; 


at the same time it 
furnishes material for oral and written language, for 
reading, possibly for number, for art work by letting 
the children illustrate dramatic situations, etc. 


The First School Days of the Non-English Child 


By Maybell G. Bush, State Supervisor of City Grades, Madison, Wis. 


Introduction 


HE realization of the inability of large numbers 
of the people of this.country to speak the 
English language has shown the need for active 
efforts to remedy this condition. The most effective 
agency of improvement is the public school. To 
bring about the desired results, compulsory educa- 
tion laws must be more rigidly enforced. School 
officers and teachers must be alert to discover new- 
comers in any district. 
ignorant of the law but are glad to comply with its 
provisions when they understand them. The float- 
ing population in every community must be con- 
stantly checked up to make sure that all of the 
children of school age are attending school some- 
where. 

We must make sure also that every child who 
attends any school learns sufficient English to read 
newspapers and magazines and to carry on ordinary 
conversation in the language of the nation. We 
must urge that every little six-year-old foreign child, 
who is physically fit, come to school in order that he 
or she may not become a badly retarded pupil be- 
cause of inability to speak English. 

Adults should be gathered into night schools or 
home study classes. Every primary teacher in the 
nation must work untiringly to wipe out illiteracy 
and to encourage the use of English in every home in 
her community. She can do much toward accom- 
plishing this by beginning in her class room to teach 
English to the timid little people who cling to older 
brothers and sisters, who are in turn only a trifle 
less shy. They, too, must receive help from their 
teachers in the mastery of the new tongue so that 
they can learn to think in the language of democracy. 

We are all familiar with the difficulties which 
attend the mastery of the processes of reading, 
writing, and spelling by the normal child who comes 
to school with a speaking vocabulary of six or eight 
hundred words and who is constantly adding to 
this by means of his home associations. If we com- 
pare his problem with that of the child who comes 
from the home where a foreign tongue is spoken we 
realize its seriousness. This latter child thinks in his 
native language and is utterly confounded at the 


Foreign parents are often: 


mysteries attending the performance of the simplest 
tasks of the American schoolroom. Is it any wonder 
that the non-English child sits day after day in some 
schools refusing to make a sound? 

The experience of the teachers in Porto Rico who 
tried to teach primary reading to beginners using 
American text-books shows the futility of endeavor- 
ing to accomplish anything like satisfactory results 
without first teaching the language in which the 
book is written. Without the language background 
it is impossible for a child to learn to read. Though 
he may learn to call words with a fair degree of suc- 
cess, this process is not reading. The pupils in our 
schools must first master English sufficiently to 
comprehend the vocabulary of the primer in use 
before they can learn to read in the true sense. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 


The most effective agency for teaching the neces- 
sary amount of English to the foreign child to enable 
him to master reading is the kindergarten. In every 
community where it is possible to have one, a kin- 
dergarten should be established. 
founded upon the child’s instincts. All of the chil- 
dren are therefore interested at once. Action, 
participation, contact with real things,—these vital- 
ize the new language for the child and he very soon 
learns to speak in order to satisfy his needs and the 
group needs. His progressisrapid. In kindergarten 
the non-English children should be given much more 
opportunity to speak than is customary in some 
schoolrooms. Every kindergarten teacher must feel 
her responsibility in this matter. By carefully plan- 
ning her work many exercises involving repetition 
of common phrases and expressions can be arranged. 
Every time a new object is mentioned, care can be 
taken to give the children an opportunity to repeat 
its name correctly. Articulation and pronunciation 
should receive special attention in songs and memory 
work. 

Skillful seating does much to increase facility in 
the use of English. By putting a bashful foreign 
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child next to an aggressive little American, the 
stimulation is given to the former to pick up the 
language habits of the latter. 


It has been found 


| 
| 
| 
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that this unconscious teaching is a very expeditious 
way of accomplishing the desired result. This 
justifies the general practice of putting foreign and 
American children in the same classes. However, 
it is of course necessary to group the non-English 
children for the purpose of giving them’ definite and 
intensive training in the use of English, in addition 
to the language work given to all of the children. 

The kindergarten teacher can also be of great 
service to the community by organizing mothers’ 
classes in which she uses kindergarten methods of 
instruction with the adults, teaching them the 
English language, through the activities of sewing, 
cooking, singing, marketing, etc. 


GRADE I, ALL CLASSES OF SCHOOLS 


In schools where there is no kindergarten and in 
which several grades are assigned to one teacher, the 
task of teaching English and at the same time cover- 
ing the course of study is most difficult, but it must 
be attacked because the children in school today are 
the citizens of tomorrow. This series of articles is 
intended primarily to assist teachers confronted with 
just this problem. ‘It is impossible to lay down 
prescribed rules of procedure. Many of the sugges- 
tions will need to be greatly modified to suit 
various types of pupils and varying situations. 
However, certain fundamental principles underlie 
successful methods. The teacher who assumes the 
responsibility of teaching in a community where 
languages other than English are spoken owes it to 
her country to study her particular problems and 
to do her utmost to make English the language of 
that locality. 

(a) Time Allotments: Reading, Language, Phonics: 

Since the rural and state graded schools have 
generally uniform daily programs it is necessary 
that the lessons in English in these schools shall be 
short and that they shall fit in with the given time 
allotments. Under no conditions, however, should 
this work be omitted as a little can be done effectively 
every day. In grades of villages and cities the work 
can be extended far beyond the limits suggested 
since a much greater amount of time will be 
available. Teachers will find this a most interesting 
field for experimental teaching. Successful plans 
should be kept and passed on to other teachers, as 
there is very little available material on the subject 
of primary activities for non-English children. If the 
class entering grade one in September in any school 
is composed entirely of non-English pupils, the 
teacher can use all of the time allotted on the 


program to reading and language for the type of 
work given here. 


(b) Phonics: 

It is generally conceded that it is: best with foreign 
children to begin regular work in phonics immedi- 
ately. The practice in articulation is greatly needed 
by these children and they have very little difficulty 
in grasping this subject. In so far as possible the 
words taught in the phonics class should reinforce 
the other vocabulary work that is being attempted. 
If the phonetic method of the basic primer introduces 
words which will have no content for the foreign 
child, it is recommended that part of the phonics 
work be based on the vocabulary being taught to the 
children in the reading and language classes in order 
to maintain continued interest. 


(c) Mixed Grades: 

In schools in which the beginning class is made up 
of some children who can speak English and also of a 
number who cannot, it is obvious that it is unfair to 
delay the work in reading with those who are able 
to doit. On the other hand, some schools have kept 
normal six-year-old foreign children in a sub-primary 
class an entire year because they were unable to 
speak English. This is a great injustice to the child 
who is old enough to learn to read. It is possible 
to put both types of pupils into grade one and to 
promote all or nearly all into grade two at the end 
of the year. In the beginning of the year two classes 
will be necessary for the first grade pupils at the time 
assigned on the program to reading. The English- 
speaking children can do standard first-grade work 
from the first day of school. The foreign children 
must be taught the language. The time can be 
divided or the classes alternated as seems best. 


(d) Language Work in Mixed Grades: 

Many of the language exercises suited to the needs 
of foreign children involve troublesome verb forms 
in which practice is just as necessary for the English- 
speaking children. Hence, the work in language in 
mixed classes can be so planned that while it con- 
tributes to the vocabulary of the foreign child, it 
will at the same time serve to correct bad English 
expressions for the American child. This makes 
possible the use of all the time assigned to language 
in grades one and two of state graded or rural schools 
during the first part of the year for work planned 
with the needs of the foreign children in mind. 
However, in a rural or state graded school half of 
the reading period and all of the language period is 
much too short a time in which to do all that the 
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teacher will wish to do. If any of the grades pro- 
vided for on the program in either of these schools 
are not represented, that time could most profitably 
be given to special work in language with non- 
English children. This extra class should include 
all of those in the school who need this help. 


(e) Flexibility in Mixed Classes: 

Every progressive teacher expects her first grade 
to read several primers and first readers. When the 
English groups start their second primer, as they 
should do not later than November or December, 
the first pages of this will be much easier than the 
material which the non-English group are by this 
time able to read easily. The two groups can un- 
doubtedly be combined and can read the second 
primer together. Care must be taken that the vo- 
cabulary of the second primer fits in well with that 
of the basic primer. From this time on the non- 
English group will need constant help to understand 
the vocabulary of the new book. The teacher must 
never neglect this part of the work. Whenever new 
words are taught, the meaning of every one must be 
made plain to the children. Often this can be 
effectively done by teaching the meaning of an entire 
phrase. It may seem that this will retard the prog- 
ress of the English-speaking children, but such is not 
the case. Frequently they can be given valuable 
language training by being allowed to explain words 
to those who do not understand them. It will also 
be found that in a majority of cases words which need 
to be explained to the foreign children are far from 
clear in meaning to the American children. Careful 
instruction then in meanings of words and phrases is 
very essential throughout the entire year with all 
primary pupils. There is no reason why normal 
non-English children should not successfully complete 
the work of grade one in a year when they are given 
thorough training in the language in which they are 
learning to read. 


(f) Stimulation of Interest: . 


Childhood’s instincts are the same the world over. 
Curiosity, combativeness, play, love of expression, 
and the desire to construct are the leading motives 
which prompt thought and action in every child. 
Upon these characteristics, then, common to all 
children must the teacher depend for proper stimuli 
to arouse the foreign child to the vigorous response 
which will result in constantly increasing ability and 
a growing confidence in himself. 

Since self-consciousness is the greatest obstacle 
which the teacher of non-English children has to 
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overcome, how to do this must be her first thought. 
‘“‘Make haste slowly,” is a good maxim for her to 
observe. She must at all times be very careful not 
to ask an individual child to do anything which 
singles him out from the group, unless she is abso- 
lutely sure that he will do it without embarrassment. 

It is necessary for the successful teacher to have 
two or three similar exercises in mind for each of the 
early lessons. If she finds that a lesson she has at- 
tempted to teach is not being entered into enthusias- 
tically she can at once change to another. Earnest 
activity on the part of all must be secured. 


(g) Basis of Subject-Matter: 


The teacher of this work will of necessity be re- 
quired to make her own detailed course of study and 
her own daily lesson plans for this work, because no 
two groups of children will have exactly similar needs. 
The vocabulary of the basic primer is the ultimate 
subject-matter to be taught. To facilitate the plan- 
ning of the vocabulary lessons for non-English 
children, it is wise first of all to tabulate the words 
found on the first ten or fifteen pages of the basic 
primer into groups of nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc. 
These lists serve as a basis for the successive lessons. 
After most of the words in the first lists made are 
taught, a second unit of the primer should be tabu- 
lated, together with words left over from the first 
ten or fifteen pages. In this way every word of the 
primer will be made full of content for the children 
before they attempt the process of reading. If it 
is found that some of the words do not name objects 
familiar to the children, or cannot readily be dram- 
atized, these words should not be attempted at first. 
Or, if the basic primer does not deal with material 
which has come into the experience of these children, 
or which can be made plain to them when the words 
are known, its vocabulary may of necessity be left 
for a little while, or the book changed for one more 
suitable. Words must be used at first which the 
child will hear and use, not only in school, but in 
his social contacts with other children at all times. 
The foreign child is intensely interested in knowing 
the names of everything which he sees on his way to 
school, in the yard, in the store, and he wishes to 
communicate with other children. This truth must 
guide the teacher in her selection of material. Above 
all else the child must be kept aggressive and eager. 
The vocabulary of the text must be mastered as 
soon as it can be done economically. The teacher’s 
skill is shown in her ability to make the new material 
vital to the child. 


on 
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(h) Dramatic Ability: 

There is a personal equipment which every ef- 
fective teacher of non-English children must possess. 
That is a strong dramatic power. She must show 
by her tone of voice, by facial expression, by gesture, 
and by actually dramatizing, the meaning of practic- 
ally all words and phrases that do not simply name 
objects. Nothing can in safety be taken as self- 
evident in this work. The foreign child must always 
be shown and made to understand. It requires 
much patience on the part of the instructor and ever 
present alertness to discern the first indication of 
failure to grasp an idea. The teacher must act out 
the simplest things happily, almost playfully, in 
several different ways. 


(i) Necessary Equipment: 

(1) Pictures: The successful teacher of foreign 
children will have well chosen pictures of 
everything available, which will touch 
the life of her pupils, or which will illus- 
trate the work in the texts. The use 
of these pictures, carefully mounted and 
arranged alphabetically, will help her to 
clear up many a difficulty which might 
have caused the failure of a lesson. The 
child must always be made to grasp the 
idea. He must be taught to let the 
teacher know if he does not understand. 
This is the only method which will ac- 
complish the desired result. 

(2) Chart: The early work in reading will be 
greatly facilitated if a large progressive 
chart, amply illustrated by pasted or 
drawn pictures, can be made with one 
inch rubber type containing the sentences 
learned each day. ‘These can be re-read 
for seat work and are most interesting to 
the children besides preparing them for 
the work in the primer. 

(3) Printing Outfit: All school supply companies 
sell small type holders and rubber type 
which are very practical. They enable 
the teacher to set up two or three lines, 
which the children can print on cards or 
in little books of their own. In case it is 
impossible to have one of these sets, 
typewritten words, sentences, etc., may 
be used for individual sets of printed 
forms. 


(4) Association Cards: It will be a valuable aid 
to the vocabulary work if the teacher will 


prepare association cards for all possible 
words. These cards should be large 
enough to be seen all over the room and 
to contain both the written and printed 
forms of the word together with a picture 
illustrating its meaning or perhaps in 
some cases the object itself. The mean- 
ing of most action words can be easily 
shown by appropriate pictures. In a 
school containing several grades, the older 
pupils will greatly enjoy bringing suitable 
pictures for these cards. In some cases 
they may be allowed to make them. 

Similar smaller cards are excellent for 
seat work. Occasionally some of the 
English-speaking children might give as- 
sistance to the foreign children in pro- 
nunciation or in correcting matching 
exercises and similar activities from these 
cards. 


(5) Phonic Cards: A set of phonic cards is also 


necessary. These may be made in a 
variety of ways. They should follow the 
plan of teaching in accord with the phonic 
method used. Sometimes these, too, 
may be used by little pupil teachers who 
will help their non-English mates to learn 
the proper sounds of the letters. It 
might be wise to take from the pack of 
cards those containing letters whose 
sounds are often given incorrectly as b, g, 
h, p. These can be more safely taught 
by the teacher, who can make sure of the 
correct sounds by consulting the diction- 
ary. 


(6) A Card Frame: A wire or wooden frame in 


which cards may be arranged and easily 
changed is very essential. The children 
should have free access to this frame in 
order that they may study the words for 
themselves. If it is portable, they may 
use it during the seat work periods and 
“‘play school.”’ 


(7) Seat Work: Since the repeated association of 


words spoken, written, or printed with 
the object, action, or idea, is the only way 
which the child has of learning, it is only 
just to provide as many associations as 
possible to make the learning process 
effective. Because much of the learning 
must be done during the seat work periods, 
the importance of the work planned for 
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these periods is evident. Suggestions for 
suitable seat work will follow the type 
lessons, but the teacher must see that 
pictures, games, word cards, materials 
for progressive hand work, and _ later 
plenty of very easy reading material for 
these periods are available. In most 
cases school boards will gladly furnish 
necessary equipment if the order is made 
out in detail by the teacher and if good 
use is made of the materials. 


(j) Incidental Teaching: 

Much valuable knowledge can be imparted to the 
children by the alert teacher who is tactful in stopping 
often in any of her school work to mention the names 
of common things distinctly, to illustrate them care- 
fully, and to have non-English pupils say the names 
after her. She must conduct opening exercises that 
do not mystify and discourage these little beginners. 


(k) Free Play Period: 
The first-grade American and non-English speak- 


ing children if possible should be given many free 
play periods in order that the latter may have an 
opportunity to learn the language through actual 
social needs. Quiet games and group work with 
blocks, beads, scissors, paste, and paper are very 
profitable. In such ways each learns from the other 


as the foreign children are often very deft in hand 
work. 


(1) Writing: 


Training in writing may well be begun early. 
As soon as any words are known, the children are 
interested in the art of writing. Any short word 
composed of simple letters may be written upon the 
board. 

The children should trace the word on the board 
many times and then try to write it from a fresh 
copy. Soon they will be able to write several words 
of two or three letters each. To trace and write his 
name is a highly motivated exercise for the child 
and he should be frequently allowed to do it until it 
can be well done from memory. 


(To be continued) 


Sa Sa Sa Sa 


For the “Quiet Zone’”’ 


I LIKE the suggestion which comes at the end of “The Quiet Zone’”’ in the February 
issue, and hope to see it carried into effect. * * * I send my little contribution as requested: 


Books: 
Quotations: 


Virginibus Puerisque, Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Essays of Elia, Charles Lamb. 


“There are nettles everywhere, 
But smooth green grasses are more common still, 
The blue of Heaven is larger than the cloud.’’—R. Browning. 


“In every part and corner of life, to lose one’s self is to be gainer; to forget one’s self 


is to be happy.’’—R. L. Stevenson. 


‘“‘Amid all the turmoil and the care, the worry, the fever, the anxiety, 


The gloomy outlook, fears, forebodings, 


The effort to keep up with the rush of supposed necessities, supposed duties, 
The effort to catch the flying point of light, to reach the haven of peace—always in the future, 
Amid all, glides in the little word, NOW.’’—Edward Carpenter. 


‘“‘Be still and know that I am God.’’—The Bible. 


“Semper agens, semper quietus.”’ 
(Always at work, always tranquil.) 


Jessie E. LINTERN, 
South Devon, England. 


What Educational Results of Kindergarten Training May be 
Measured? 


By Alice Temple, School of Education, University of Chicago 


Past Attempts at Evaluation 


wo confronted with such a question as this, 
one’s first reaction, naturally enough, takes the 
form of another question. What has been done in 
the past by way of systematic measurement of the 
results of kindergarten training? 

The attempts at evaluation of kindergarten 
training so far made and published are of two general 
types, viz.: (1) statistical studies based on comparison 
of kindergarten and non-kindergarten trained 
children in the later grades, and (2) criticism and 
suggestion relative to the work of the kindergarten 
to be found in some of the survey reports. 


Statistical Studies 


Several studies of the former type based upon the 
rate of progress through the grades of kindergarten 
and non-kindergarten trained children were made 
some seven or eight years ago. Certain of these 
studies, notably those of Dr. Ayres in New York 
City, Superintendent Greenwood in Kansas City, 
and Superintendent Holland in Louisville, showed no 
appreciable advantage on the part of children who 
had had kindergarten training. While subsequent 
progress is by no means the only criterion for judging 
the value of the kindergarten, or the most important 
one, it is nevertheless interesting to note that more 
recent investigations of the same type in two of these 
cities, viz., Kansas City and Louisville, show results 
much more favorable to the kindergarten. This 
would seem to indicate that there has been improve- 
ment somewhere along the line between the dates of 
the two investigations. The result of the later study 
in Louisville, made in 1917 in two of its schools, is 


especially gratifying in the light of the fact that ° 


kindergarten and primary supervisors and teachers 
in that city have been working very definitely and 
persistently since the earlier investigation to discover 
and remove the causes of the apparent failure of the 
kindergarten to affect the child’s later school progress. 
They have succeeded in bringing about a much closer 
co-ordination between the kindergarten and primary 
grades, and a fuller utilization of the results of 
kindergarten training in the early grades. The 
following four conclusions are drawn from the recent 


study of the two schools in Louisville referred to 
above: 

The kindergarten tends to prevent retardation. 

The kindergarten child is more apt to remain in 
school. 

The kindergarten child is less liable to fail. 

The kindergarten training is equal on the average 
to a gain of between four and five months of 
school life. 

Two studies made in other cities, and both 
decidedly favorable to the kindergarten in their 
outcome, should be noted. In 1912, Superintendent 
Mary D. Bradford of Kenosha, Wis., reported an 
investigation of the work of 1,662 pupils in her 
schools, 925 of whom had attended kindergarten, 
which showed that 60 per cent of the children, who 
were judged by the teachers as belonging to the 
“bright” group, had had the advantage of kinder- 
garten training. The study showed further that “‘all 
the children with kindergarten training wherever 
found in the first five grades had an average age 
which was 8.4 months below that of all the children 
without such training.’”” (By means of this study 
Mrs. Bradford convinced the taxpayers of Kenosha 
that the kindergartens deserved their support.) 

In 1914, Mr. L. A. Marsh, then superintendent of 
Edgewood Public Schools, Pittsburgh, asked the 
teachers in the eight grades to mark the children on 
certain desirable attitudes, abilities, traits of charac- 
ter, etc. When the results were tabulated, it was 
found that the kindergarten children were superior in 
13 of the 17 items included in the list. To discover 
why they were not superior in the other four would 
have been a valuable problem for the Edgewood 
teachers. 


Surveys as a Means of Evaluation 


If we turn now to the surveys we find different 
methods of evaluation being used. The earliest 
school survey which includes the kindergarten is 
that of the New York City schools, made by Dr. 
Frank McMurry, and published in 1912 in the 
volume entitled Elementary School Standards. In 
this survey, as you know, the effectiveness of teaching 
throughout the elementary school was tested by 
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four aims or purposes of instruction previously set 
up: 

1. Does the instruction develop motive in 

pupils? 

2. Does it develop power to estimate values? 

3. Does it develop power to organize and 

systematize? 

4. Does it make provision for the exercise of 

initiative? 

These standards were applied in the kindergarten, 
as elsewhere, to particular recitations observed. 
Conclusions are stated by Dr. McMurry as follows: 
“At present we feel little hesitation in saying that the 
kindergarten, as a whole, meets the test of the four 
standards set up in a satisfactory manner; and that 
therefore the instruction there rests on the higher 
plane, i. e., it is good at present and promising for the 
future.’”’ Quite opposite conclusions were reached 
concerning instruction in the grades above the 
kindergarten, however, showing entire lack of 
harmony between these two parts of the system. 

The few pages given to the kindergarten and 
primary grades in the Cleveland Survey, 1916, are 
based, not on observations of class-room work, but 
on answers to sets of questions which were distrib- 
uted to all of the kindergartners and primary 
teachers of the city. These were questions concern- 
ing the activities undertaken, the relative time given 
to each, the direct preparation given in the kinder- 
garten for the first grade, advantage taken of kinder- 
garten work by first-grade teachers, differences 
between the work of kindergarten and _ first 
grade, etc. 

The main conclusion concerning kindergarten 
instruction drawn from an examination of the returns, 
is stated thus: “The effects of kindergarten training 
are by no means clearly defined and they are often 
regarded by primary teachers as of doubtful value.” 
The five recommendations made emphasize the need 
of closer identification of the kindergarten with the 
primary grades. In brief they are as follows: 


1. That the training of kindergarten teachers be 
more intimately related to the work of the 
City Training School for Teachers. 

2. That the first grade and the kindergarten be 
organized in such a way that there shall be 
a more equitable distribution of teaching 
staff and material equipment. 

3. That promotion from kindergarten to first 
grade be based on maturity of pupils and 
not merely on age. 
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4. That the work of the kindergarten and first 
grade be reorganized so that each shall 
have much of natural play and each shall 
have systematic training in the funda- 
mental social arts. 

5. That a single supervisor be put in charge of 
the kindergartens and primary grades. 


A more elaborate survey of the kindergartens of 
Richmond, Ind., 1917, was based upon the answers 
to questions by the teachers, as in Cleveland, confer- 
ences with the teachers, many hours of observation of 
class-room work, and material supplied by the 
superintendent’s office. 

The findings here were similar to the others in 
several respects. It is significant that all three 
surveys emphasize, as did the Louisville investi- 
gation, the need of changes in the kindergarten, the 
primary grades, or both, that will secure real conti- 
nuity of experience for the children during the period 
from 4to 8 years. The specific comments, criticisms, 
and recommendations all point to this as the funda- 
mental need. 

To what extent the specific recommendations 
made in the earlier reports referred to have been 
acted upon has not been ascertained. Most of the 
important suggestions made in the last one are being 
put into practice, according to the report of the 
supervisor with most satisfactory results. 


Work of the I. K. U. 


Small as is the beginning of the effort to measure 
the results of kindergarten training, which is repre- 
sented by these few investigations and surveys, 
nevertheless it is a beginning which we have faith to 
believe will soon be followed up by the development 
and use of instruments for the accurate measuring of 
educational products, which will prove as valuable as 
some of those which are now being used with such 
good results in elementary schools. In fact the way 
has been paved in part, I believe, by the work 
of some of the committees of the International 
Kindergarten Union. The efforts of one committee, 
for example, resulted in the discovery that of 80 
representative cities from which answers to a ques- 
tionnaire were received, 30 had no printed curric- 
ulum for the kindergarten, 25 had only a typewritten 
course of study, and while 25 did have printed courses 
of study, most of these were given in much less detail 
than those for the grades in the same city. 


As a direct result of this inquiry, another 


committee was appointed to formulate a curriculum 
for the kindergarten which might serve the double 
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purpose of defining clearly the aims of kindergarten 
training and of giving suggestion and help to kinder- 
gartners working without courses of study and 
without supervision. Such a suggestive curriculum 
for the kindergarten has been prepared and will be 
published and distributed by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in the near future, it is hoped. 

A third committee, the logical outgrowth of the 
other two, bas made a beginning in devising tests for 
the measurement of achievement in activities 
common to the kindergarten—these tests to be used 
at the beginning and end of the year in order to get 
definite information concerning the amount of 
progress made by the children during one year. 
These tests were tried out in a few places last year. 
The chairman of the committee, Miss Alma Binzel, 
presented a paper at the Chicago meeting of the 
I. K. U. entitled, General Character and Work of 
Measurements in the Grades and the Need of These in 
the Kindergarten Field. This paper concludes with 
the following paragraph: 


“Thus far colleges of education, upon their own 
initiative, have made these studies which are helping 
the children and the teachers in the grades. The 
latter did not ask for such help; did not always 
recognize and therefore welcome it when it was 
offered. What responses would colleges of education, 
university departments of psychology and education 
make, if the kindergartners asked for help in the 
study of the actual progress made by children in the 
activities commonly fostered by the kindergarten?”’ 


Opinions of Experts in Education 


Following up the question raised by Miss Binzel, 
I have tried to get some light on the attitude of some 
of the experts in the field of education as to the 
desirability and possibility of accurate measurement 
of the results of kindergarten training. 

I wrote to a few professors of education in normal 
schools, colleges, and universities, and talked with 
two or three in our own institution, asking them to 
tell me what results they regarded as measurable, and 
what they thought of the desirability of devising 
tests and scales for the purpose. I had received, at 
the time of writing this paper, opinions from ten of 
these men, five of them experts in the field of scien- 
tific measurement, five professors of education whose 
special field is Methods of Teaching. 

Two of the ten, one head of a bureau of educa- 
tional research in a state university, and one a 
director of the practice department in a large normal 
school, believe that it is not desirable, and probably 


not possible, to measure the important results of 
kindergarten and early primary training, such as 
initiative, resourcefulness, social habits and attitudes, 
appreciation, acquisition of ideas and ideals, and 
other moral and spiritual values. The other eight 
are convinced that it is both possible and desirable 
to measure some of the results of kindergarten 
training and that we have every reason to believe 
that in the near future science will find means for 
the satisfactory measurement of many of the more 
intangible products. Let me quote from some of 
the letters received: 


Mr. H. C. Almy, Department of. Education, State 
Normal School, Superior, Wis., writes: “I am of the 
opinion that some of the results of kindergarten 
training can be measured. For instance, quickness 
of perception; ability to express in terms of drawing; 
physical reaction to command; color discrimination; 
constructive ability; physical development; form 
percepts; number percepts; language ability; all 
seem to me capable of definite measurement. I 
would like to see these and other processes measured 
to convince taxpayers and skeptic first-grade teachers 
of the tangible value of the kindergarten; also to 
make, if possible, a closer correlation between the 
kindergarten and the first grade.” 

From Dr. Frank McMurry of Teachers College, 
N. Y., I have the following statement: 


1. “I have no question about the fundamental 
value of kindergarten training. It seems to me to be 
an established fact—something as desirable as 
primary training. 

2. ‘I have no question about the desirability of 
measurement. We always have measured any kind 
of instruction that we gave. The fault has been 
that the measurement has been very crude, and more 
accurate measurement is of the highest importance. 

3. ‘Can the measurement be scientific? That 
is, can it reach a high degree of accuracy? My 
answer is, it can be far more accurate than it has been 
heretofore; and I strongly suspect that scales could 
be developed by which progress could be measured 
with a considerable degree of certainty. I believe 
that the future development of the kindergarten lies 
particularly along this line.” 

Dr. M. V. Hillegas, Commissioner of Education, 
Vermont, says in part: 

“IT believe that it is possible to measure every trait 
of character, but I do not believe that we have at 
present developed the means of measuring many of 
these with any degree of satisfaction. Just as far as 
we possess satisfactory standards or scales, I should 
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say that they ought to be used in the kindergarten. 
We ought also to have a considerable number of 
kindergarten people who will give this matter careful 
consideration. Such measurements should tend to 
clarify our thoughts in reference to the aims and 
ideals of the kindergarten.” 

The last letter from which I quote, received from 
Prof. S. Chester Parker of the University of Chicago, 
I should like to give in full, if there were space, 
because of its constructive suggestions. Mr. Parker 
points out that ‘‘the broader purposes of education 
and types of learning processes which have been 
emphasized in recent educational discussions are 
clearly exemplified in the work of a modern progres- 
sive kindergarten.’”’ The broader purposes include 
such things as good health, harmless enjoyment of 
leisure time, good will, and social service. As 
examples of learning processes which the kinder- 
garten effectively provides for are given the following: 
acquiring motor control and skill; acquiring ideas 
and meanings; training in expression; forming 
habits of harmless enjoyment; training in problem 
solving; forming civic-moral habits and ideals. Mr. 
Parker then goes on to say, “If several kinder- 
gartners, who have similar curricula and programs, 
would proceed to tabulate quite specifically the 
results which they desire to achieve during the year, 
it would soon be possible to devise means of 
measuring the status of each child in each type of 
process or product when he enters the kindergarten in 
the fall and again measuring him when he leaves in 
the spring.’”’ To this end, ‘‘the services of skilled 
expert testers and scale makers need to be enlisted 
to devise reliable objective, mathematically precise 
tests for measuring the success of kindergartens in 
achieving their specific results.”’ 

“One outcome of such precise defining and 
measuring of the kindergarten’s objectives and 
products would be a large improvement in the tech- 
nique of kindergarten teaching, just as we have had 
great improvement in teaching handwriting, spelling, 
and arithmetic as a result of introducing limited, 
specific objectives in these subjects, and precise 
standard tests. Another outcome would be an 
increased interest in the kindergarten on the part of 


professional educators and increased confidence in its 
values.”’ 


Only the Mechanical Aspects of School Work 
have been Accurately Measured 


I realize, of course, that-many kindergartners are 
in decided agreement with the point of view expressed 


by two of the persons whose opinion I have given, 
namely, that the finer, more subtle products of 
kindergarten training do not lend themselves to 
accurate measurement; and, furthermore, that efforts 
to measure the cruder results may direct attention 
away from these more intangible spiritual values, 
and result therefore in the neglect of the latter. But 
we must remember that in the grades beyond the 
kindergarten, accurate means for measuring only the 
more mechanical aspects of school work have so far 
been satisfactorily developed and widely used—and 
yet we have no evidence that the higher values in 
these grades suffer through neglect. Indeed it is 
claimed by advocates of the measurement movement 
that the higher values are not attained by teachers 
who neglect the fundamental mechanical aspects. 
To quote Mr. Ayres, for example, ‘“‘As school execu- 
tives make practical application of the newer scien- 
tific tests, no fact stands out with more impressive 
distinctness than that the teachers whose classes 
make the best records are the teachers who are most 
truly successful in the shaping of character.” 


The Scope of the Movement will be Extended 


These same advocates of the movement, however, 
are not resting content with what has been done; 
they are most optimistic concerning its future. One 
of them, Professor Judd, reminds us that ‘“‘its limits 
cannot be set.’”’ He writes, ‘“The scope of measure- 
ment will be extended until it is sufficiently inclusive 
to satisfy even the most exacting critic. Concen- 
tration of attention, ability to attack various kinds of 
problems, clearness of insight, power of inference in 
various fields, will be measured. The demand again 
is for workers who will give themselves the training 
in analysis and take the pains in collecting material 
that is necessary to bring about this consummation.” 


What May be Done by Kindergartners 


In the light of such an attitude as that expressed 
by these acknowledged authorities in the science of 
education, can we afford not to use every effort to 
follow up the promising beginning made by the 
I. K. U. committee on measurements? Surely not. 
What, then, can we do? 

For one thing, we can act upon the suggestion 


made by our committee on measurements. We can 


enlist the help of experts in the field of scientific 
measurement by expressing our interest in it, by 
formulating more definitely and specifically our aims 
and objectives in kindergarten training, and by being 
willing to begin with those few types of achievement 
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most easily measured. The development and stand- 
ardizing of tests and scales is a slow and laborious 
process, but if we could get one person in each of 
several university departments of education who was 
willing to work on our problem, we should make 
comparatively rapid progress. 

In the second place, we can encourage teachers 
who, as students in colleges and universities, are 
preparing for more effective supervision of kinder- 
garten and primary grades to specialize in the field of 
measurements so that a few will be equipped to carry 
forward the work. It is conceivable that we might 
even secure some funds for this purpose from such an 
organization as the General Education Board. We 


What Educational Results of 


have even been known to raise considerable funds of 
money in our own organization for carrying on work 
that made for the future welfare of the kindergarten. 
Isn’t this the logical line of development for the 
kindergarten-primary field at the present time? 

The third thing which I believe we should do is to 
incorporate an elementary course in measurements 
and tests in our undergraduate curricula for the 
kindergarten-primary teachers. Such a _ course 
should familiarize the students with the various 
aspects of the field of scientific measurement of 
educational products and prepare them, through 
some practice, for giving efficient help to supervisors 
in making use of these instruments in the class room. 


the Kindergarten may not be 


Measured? 


By Julia Wade Abbot, Specialist in Kindergarten Education, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


I. WAR is a great allegory. All human relation- 
ships are drawn in poignant lines and all emotions 
are portrayed in intensified color. The pulse of 
industry, the sweep of military achievement, the 
power of organization, catch our imagination and 
shake us out of our complacency. And then “the 
War is Over,” and with the reaction that always 
follows a deep emotional experience, there is danger 
that the vision fade and that we sink back once 
more into the old ways of doing things. The great 
lesson of the war is the power of organization, the 
irresistible force of an allied command, and it is 
only through our exsiting organizations which are 
operative in peace as well as in war that ideals can 
be carried on. In The Glory of the Trenches, 


Coningsby Dawson writes, as a soldier: 


‘“‘And this we did while loving life, 
Yet loving more than home and wife 
The kindness of a world set free 
For countless children yet to be.” 


It is these ‘‘countless children’? which make up 
the School Army, and the school is one great agency 
for carrying on the ideals for which our men ‘“‘have 
given their last full measure of devotion.”’ It is 
well that we aoe re-state some “Lessons of the 


War.” 


II. The two words which were used more com- 
monly than any others in relation to the army were 
efficiency and morale. These words seem to repre- 
sent the two aspects of our topic, efficiency—results 
that may be measured, morale—results that may 
not be measured. 

The disclosures in the training camps in terms 
of mental and physical ‘‘slouchiness”’ as it has been 
described, and the statistics of illiteracy, all show 
unmistakably the inefficiency of our present system 
of education. These facts suggest definite ways in 
which the educational machine and its output may 
be improved. This scientific aspect of education 
is what gives the school stability. We need this 
element in the kindergarten. We must have stand- 
ards to measure accomplishments or the work will 
tend to become vague and ineffective. The kinder- 
garten must not be “‘a thing in itself’’ apart from the 
rest of the school. 

Ill. The kindergarten was introduced into many 
communities first as a philanthropic institution, as a 
social agency. The pioneers were filled with the 
zeal of the early Christians. The kindergarten was 
outside the school and then gradually it began to be 
taken over into the public school systems. Its 


principles and practices were modified by the scien- 
tific movement in education, and this was a most 
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fortunate thing, for after the fervor of its disciples 
in the early stage, a kind of theology developed 
which needed the clear light and common sense of 
modern science. Today the practice in the best 
kindergartens is related to the rest of the school 
because it is based upon modern psychology, and its 
educational principles are those that are common 
to all education. But this does not mean that the 
kindergarten need lose its identity. While the kin- 
dergarten has profited from the rest of the school 
in “the results that may be measured”’ in increased 
efficiency, the school may still profit from the kin- 
dergarten in terms of spiritual values—in morale. 

IV. Those who were responsible for building up 
morale in the army had to provide for the social life 
of the men, and leaders of community singing were 
sent to training camps all over the country, and 
that singing army fought back the armies of mere 
efficiency. Those things which cannot be measured, 
the deep satisfaction in human relationships, the 
dynamic power of ideals, find visible form. Study 
a war map with its red line of “‘the German’s farthest 
advance,’ and you see the great wave that beat 
around Verdun but never overwhelmed it. The 
Germans could measure armaments, but they could 
not measure the invincible spirit of men who held 
to the ideal ‘‘They shall not pass.” 

This war has taught us bitter lessons of the need 
for efficiency, but it has also made us no longer 
ashamed of being a nation of idealists. The kin- 
dergarten was the outgrowth of idealistic philosophy. 
Its conception of education was not the imparting 
of facts but ‘‘a life lived in a school.’’ The social 
life of the child, the cultivation of his imagination, 
were the heart of its philosophy. And we need to 
restate the social aspect of education for democracy, 
and the cultivation of the ideals of brotherhood. 
As pedagogues we are so self-satisfied with our own 
wisdom that we ‘indulge ourselves in pouring in 
and drawing out and measuring the result. We 
stand the child on his head, as it were, like an hour- 
glass, and measure the output, and children are 
quite facile and lend themselves to our machinations. 

A teacher who was endeavoring to develop art 
appreciation in the children, was much elated be- 
cause the children presented her with a copy of 
Mona Lisa which they had bought for a Christmas 
present for “‘teacher.’’ She felt sure that the selec- 
tion of such a picture proved conclusively that the 
art lessons had borne fruit in cultivated esthetic 
taste. But she was disillusioned when a friend told 
her of the conversation that she had overheard in the 
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art store when the picture was being purchased. 
One child said, ‘Teacher likes ugly colors; let’s buy 
the homeliest picture we can find!’ and they chose 
Mona Lisa. 

Appreciation and social co-operation cannot be 
measured in the same way as can the more scientific 
aspects of study, and it is natural to stress measura- 
ble results. But if we lay too much emphasis upon 
what a child knows rather than upon the relation- 
ship he establishes with the group, we are cultivating 
intellectual snobbery at the expense of democracy. 
Too often the academic type of child is at home only 
in a world of books. The circumference of his 
world in the schoolroom is his own small desk. 
The back of the child in front of him presents no 
invitation to provoke nor to propitiate a fellow 
creature; it is just like the rest of the schoolroom 
furniture. Such a child offers no problem of disci- 
pline to the teacher and may measure up well in the 
mental test. By the test of his schoolmates he 
would be ‘‘weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing.” The best “group test’’ ever invented is the 
play in the school yard. Rigid organization in a 
schoolroom gives no opportunity for social adjust- 
ment. Children must develop initiative and co- 
operation by participating in the activities of the 
group. It is difficult to measure the quality of ‘“‘a 
good mixer,’’ but the presence or absence of such 
ability may make for success or failure in life. An 
engineer may have all the technical knowledge in 
the world, but his knowledge may be useless if he 
cannot handle men. 

The social atmosphere in the kindergarten de- 
velops morale; in this atmosphere the intellectual 
life lives and moves and has its being, for you cannot 
secure real mental effort in a frigid atmosphere. 
Teachers often underestimate the ability of a new 
class that comes from a lower grade because the 
children have not become adjusted to new condi- 
tions. The teacher is not taking into consideration 
the things that cannot be measured. 

But morale depends not only upof a sense of 
fellowship but also upon the compelling power of an 
ideal. The fancies of childhood are the stuff out 
of which ideals are made. The kindergarten is the 
Golden Age. We must keep free the winged imagi- 
nation, we must believe in the mystery of childhood. 
Pedagogy alone will not interpret childhood to us. 
We go to the business man and ask for his criticism 
of our schools in terms of efficiency, but for morale 
we must go to the poet. Carl Ewald, in his book 
entitled My Little Boy, tells of all the whimsicalities 
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and questionings and childish loves of his little son 
in an inimitable way. The last chapter begins 
with his going to school. ‘‘Here ends this book about 
my little boy. He is no longer mine. I have 
handed him over to society. I, who have had 
a hard fight to keep my thoughts free and my limbs 
unrestrained and who have not retired from the fight 
without deep wounds of which I am reminded when 
the weather changes, I have, of my own free will, 
brought him to the institution for maiming human 
beings. I, who at times have soared to peaks that 
were my own, because the other birds dared not 
follow me, have myself brought him to a place where 
wings are clipped for flying respectably with the 
flock.” 

The besetting sin of school teachers is a certain 
smug satisfaction that comes from the domination 
of immature minds. They have no reverence for a 
child’s wisdom. They have ‘‘grown so foolish-wise”’ 
they ‘‘cannot see with childhood’s eyes.’’ They 
teach lessons in appreciation and as a result develop 
a hearty dislike for the treasures of art and literature 
which are every child’s heritage. A child must be 
constantly exercising his own creative power in 
order to interpret the work of other creative minds. 
A teacher must recognize that teaching is an art as 
well as a science, and as James says, ‘‘Sciences never 
generate arts directly out of themselves. An in- 
termediary inventive mind must make the applica- 
tion, by using its originality.” 

It is a simple matter to make a curriculum on 
paper, but “‘the child and the curriculum”’ is another 
matter. I once heard a group of fifteen eighth- 
grade boys shouting in chorus Flower in the Crannied 
Wall. Our estimate of teachers must be based 
upon the things which cannot be measured as well 
as upon their ability to discipline and their academic 
standards. When we think of the great teachers, it 
is not in terms of efficiency but of personality,— 
Arnold of Rugby, Alice Freeman Palmer, Naomi 
Norsworthy. Spiritual values must be communi- 
cated, not taught. The true teacher must depend 
upon intuition as well as upon tests, or she may 


Papers given at Kindergarten Session, Department of Superintendence, Chicago 


give the child who asks for bread a stone. The 
development of the social nature of the child, the 
cultivation of his imagination, cannot be measured, 
but the results will become manifest in the form 
of attitudes, interests, and tastes. The child with 
kindergarten training is eager to work and play 
with others, he is interested in the world around 
him, and he has a hunger, like Oliver Twist, for 
““More!”’ 

Ex-president Eliot says, ‘‘American schools have 
failed, for the most part, to inspire children with the 
tastes, ambitions, and aspirations which would 
guide them to a sensible use of their leisure.” We 
need “avocational’”’ guidance as well as vocational 
guidance, we must develop morale as an aid to 
efficiency. 

Some one has said, ‘“This education of drill and 
of the impartation of facts is essential, but it begins 
too soon. A child is a miracle before he is a manu- 
facturer, a poet before he is a trader, a human spirit 
born into a universe before he is a worker in one of 
the many kinds of shops. The shop is here because 
it is a part of the great plan, but shops are not 
places to be born in. Between the demands of 
business, the superstitious faith in system, the con- 
fusion of education with discipline and information, 
and the neglect of the imagination, the human spirit 
has become mechanically efficient instead of joy- 
ously creative, and has perfected its toy at the cost 
of its capacity for playing with it.” 

Yes, the great lesson of the war is the power of 
organization, but not organization as an end in itself. 
The lust of organization created a Frankenstein 
that destroyed the joy of the world. But organiza- 
tion consecrated to the cause of humanity is bringing 
back to the world the hope of ‘“‘life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

The nations have a great vision, the vision of the 
kingdoms of this world transformed into a kingdom 
of Heaven. We must restore the child’s heart to the 
world for the “healing of the nations.’”’ ‘Except 
ye become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


Use of Occupation Tables in the Primary Grades 


By Mabel K. Holland, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ITTLE children come to school with the tendency 

to keep busy. It is the business of the school 

to transform this tendency into purposeful work 

and into habits of industry. For this reason occu- 

pation and reading tables have become an essential 
need in the primary grades. 

A little child is not able to do much studying 


alone. He has neither the capacity nor the incen- 
tive. He must learn to think before he learns to 
study. To him study means the solution of some 


problem in hand work, reading, or dramatic play, 
which he is given an opportunity to work out at the 
tables during free activity period. On the tables 
he should find material which calls for constructive 
activities, full of such suggestiveness that it easily 
invites expression and invention. His problem us- 
ually requires him to compare, judge, and formulate 
conclusions, thus developing early the power to 
organize and the habit of working independently. 
He is also given ample opportunity for initiative, 
for thinking out, or finding a way to express his ideas 
through these different materials. 

He may use crayons, plasticine, clay, paper, 
paste, or cardboard; he may print with block 
printing or the rubber type printing press; he may 
use the blackboard, or set up illustrative work in 
the sand tables. Often children work in groups of 


three or four, solving some problem, or playing 
This community work 


spelling or number games. 


Making Boats with ‘‘Stay-built’’ Blocks for the 
Sand Table 


Making a Toy Shop 


establishes a feeling of comradeship, and gives op- 
portunity for just comparisons and mutual sugges- 
tions. 


Examples of Motivation in Reading Through 
the Use of Reading Tables 


On the reading tables are placed books with 
short, interesting stories, renewed each month from 
the public library. These the children read and 
sometimes tell the information they have gained 
from their reading to the class at opening exercises 
or language period. Probably one of the strongest 


A Group Working Out a Problem on the 
Sand Table 
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motives for reading arises out of this social value of 
reading—the ability to share with others the results 
of his reading, and to bring to them for their profit 
and pleasure what he has gained from his reading. 

Some of the children make their own little story- 
books by use of rubber type printing press, and 
pages of old books and magazines. First they con- 
struct booklets, and then decorate the cover with an 
original design or an appropriate picture. After 
selecting a story the name is pasted at the beginning 
or a title of his own choice is printed with small 
rubber type. The stories are then pasted in the 
booklet, and the children read them, at any oppor- 
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tune time, to the class. 
type on the cover, ‘‘My Story Book,’ and number 
the pages of the book, thus giving motive for spelling 


They also print with rubber 


and number. Children who were not at first in- 
terested in reading, have taken an active part in 
making these booklets, and in this way have formed 
unconsciously the reading habit. 

Joyous, purposeful activity is the aim of our 
occupation and reading tables. The child’s natural 
activities, which at first were instinctive, have 
become habitual, useful activities. If these habits 
of industry are formed early in childhood they 
usually persist throughout maturity. 


to have a new standing in society.’’—Exch.) 


a sheltered spot of a sunny street, 

I saw on this wintry morn, 

A meeting of dogs of every degree, 
Both nobly and humbly born. 

A paper thrown on the sidewalk down 
Engaged them all to stay, 

And they listened the while a mastiff read,— 

‘The dogs are having their day!”’ 


“The place of the dog,”’ so the paper said, 
“Has been a precarious one, 

Dependent on birth, upon personal charm, 
And not upon duty done; 

Butjnow that a dog is judged by his work, 
These things have vanished away. 

The mongrel pup is‘as good as the rest,— 

The dogs are having their day! ”’ 


“And what is this work?”’ asked a tiny Skye; 
“Isfit anything strange or new? 

We always have served with all of our hearts. 
We always have been true blue.” 

“Tis soldier work,’’ a Newfoundland cried, 
“So all of the papers say; 

Just hear what the mastiff is going to read,— 

The dogs are having their day!”’ 


The Day of the Dog 


By Nora Archibald Smith 


(“Now that the British government has issued an official report on the Services of Trained Dogs with the British army, the dog is bound 


‘“‘A shepherd dog,”’ the chronicle says, 
‘““Two miles and a half ran he, 
In minutes ten, through a storm of shell, 
For help for his Company. 
A nameless dog, of no descent, 
Rushed into the thick of the fray, 
And dragged a wounded soldier back,— 
The dogs are having their day! 


“They went as searches through No Man’s Land, 
They guarded the loaded wains; 

Courageous, loyal, they kept their watch 
O’er the wounded in railway trains; 

They served as sentinels, none could pass 
Where they crouched and sleepless lay; 

They carried messages far and fast,— 

The dogs are having their day!” 


I listened a while as the mastiff read, 
For he paid little heed to me, 

And his audience greeted with barks of joy, 
Each proof of efficiency,— 

The dog-star is riding high, I thought, 
And though it was long on the way, 

The faithful at last are receiving their meed,— 

The dogs are having their day! 
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The Educational Value of Toys and Pets* 


By Clara Owsley Wilson 


IV 
Toys (Continued) 


E should encourage the imagination of the 

child by supplying the framework, but not stop 
it by adding every adjunct. The appreciation of 
playthings with no limitations is plainly shown in 
the returns regarding the use of crude materials. 
Of 256 adults recalling the favorite plaything of 
their childhood, 72 give a crude material as first 
choice. Of 380 parents reporting for their chil- 
dren, 208 say that crude materials are more popu- 
lar, and of more permanent interest than manufac- 
tured. toys, 104 report them less popular, and 21 
observe little difference. Materials most commonly 
used are mud, sand, clay, sticks, stones, spools, 
buttons, clothespins, broken dishes, strings, wood, 
old wheels, boxes, tin cans, dough, snow, rope, wire, 
boards, saw-horse, nails, screws, pine cones, shells, 
seeds, corn, leaves, and bricks. 

The popularity of clothespins, pillows, sticks, 
etc., as dolls was shown in the chapter on dolls. 
Many adults report on playhouses made entirely 
of crude materials which proved to be a source of 
continuous interest: 


“Whenever the weather permitted, I would 
clear’a piece of ground under some shady trees and 
tie strings to the trees separating the plot of ground 
off into rooms to form a playhouse. Sometimes I 
‘would mark off a piece of ground with crayons, 

making a house with rooms.”’ 

“T built houses by laying colored cobblestones 
side by side on the ground to form rooms.” 


Boys report tops made from spools, whistles 
made from elder branches, wagons made from 
boxes, old pieces of farm machinery, etc. One 
report gives the following: 


“My favorite plaything was a large corn planter 
which I would roll about the yard for hours, playing 
it was a threshing machine. This play either 
resulted from a natural love of machinery or gave 
rise to such a taste, for I am now much interested 
in engines.”’ 


Another says: 


“The only manufactured toy which I possessed 
as a child was a train which I immediately demolished 
attempting to make a binder.” 


*Begun in February. 


In recalling my own childhood plays, I believe 
the one which stands out as the happiest was the 
building of a miniature farm in the soft dirt by the 
side of the house. My sister and I began with a 
couple of oatmeal boxes of which we made farm- 
houses, cutting out windows and doors. The 
printing on the boxes was a source of annoyance, 
for water color paints failed to cover it. At last 
we conceived the idea of covering it up by pasting 
paper all over the box. We became quite skillful 
in our construction, adding porches, chimneys, 
sheds, and barns, corncribs and all the necessary 
farm buildings. The grounds were laid out, orchards 
planted in rows, shade trees grouped about, streams, 
bridges, and fences built. Having a pasture, we 
needed animals, so gathered milkweed pods and by 
using toothpicks for legs soon had a flock of sheep. 
The sheep required water, so after a great deal of 
difficulty, a windmill was constructed and a tank 
made. Our play lasted for days and weeks, each 
new addition suggesting something else, and I recall 
the product with a great deal of satisfaction. What 
greater opportunity could be offered in stimulating 
the imagination and developing ingenuity and 
resourcefulness? 


Crude materials as well as manufactured toys 
naturally group themselves into four classes ac- 
cording to use: 


Manufactured Crude 
Toys. Materials. 
Imitative Plays dolls, dishes, clothespins, 


trains, reins 
blocks, 
mechano, 
sewing box 


spools, sticks 
clay, snow, boxes, 
clothespins, 
flowers (made 
into hats, etc.) 

tin cans, pebbles 


Constructive 
Plays 


Plays of Activ- ball, reins, 


ity jumping rope, (to throw), 
whistle, tumbleweeds 
roller skates 
Picture Making chalk, snow, sand, burnt 
crayon, matches, steam (on 
paint window), stones 


There should be more play out of doors in the 
elements. Snow, wood, stones, all the rougher 
and larger things, should be used to bring out the 
fundamental feelings of the child, and to train the 
basal muscle co-ordinations. 


The development _ is 
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from fundamental to accessory. Investigations 
made in one city found children in certain kinder- 
gartens much more nervous than in others, and in 
the kindergartens where the children were ner- 
vous, it was found that they were doing fine sew- 
ing, weaving, using fine finger movements, etc., 
instead of training the large and fundamental 
muscles. 

H. G. Wells, the novelist, describing the floor 
plays of his childhood, says: 

“T still remember with infinite gratitude the 
great-uncle to whom I owe my bricks. It was not 
the insufficient supply of the toyshop, but a really 
adequate quantity of bricks made out of oak, and 
shaped and smoothed, bricks about five inches by 
two and one-half by one, and half bricks and quarter 
bricks to correspond. There were hundreds of 
them, and there seemed quite enough for every 
engineering project I could undertake. I could 
build towns with streets and houses and churches 
and citadels.”’ 

We find on the market today blocks thirty-six 
inches long, planned for kindergarten use. Not 
only are kindergartners awakening to the value 
of larger materials but appreciating the value of 
weight. Children enjoy the appeal to the senses, 
the weight of the iron engine as compared with 
the weight of the tin train, the feeling of the 
doll’s silk dress, the coolness of the china doll 
head, or the softness of the Teddy bear. 

In selecting children’s toys, some should be 
chosen to include out-of-door activity, some for 
indoor play, and some for purposes of constructive 
and original work. In general there should be 
fewer toys, selected with a consideration for dura- 
bility, beauty, and the educational value. ‘‘Chil- 
dren should be provided with equipment for 
making many of their own toys. If they are given 
good tools, and materials to be converted into the 
toys they need in their play life, this provides 
wholesome activity, and at the same time reduces 
the necessity for many ready-made toys.” It 
seems wise to buy tools, books, and toys in sets 
and schemes, purchasing one or two at a time as 
the child becomes conscious of his need. This 
lessens the expense and increases the value of the 
toy. 

Toys which are easily broken teach children to 
be destructive. True, they must .learn to be 
careful, but playthings must withstand the ordi- 
nary handling of a vigorous child or he soon finds 
his care useless. One cannot observe the pains- 
taking care with which even the smallest children 


preserve every little screw and burr of the me- 
chano or constructo sets without realizing that this 
toy has at least taught care of property. 
Materials in the kindergarten have been so 
confined to the traditional gifts and occupations 
that we have failed to observe what great educa- 
tional opportunities are offered in toys. We have 
provided amply for manipulation of materials in 
our standard equipment and in the Montessori 
apparatus, but could we not help the child more in 
clarifying his social life by adding to our supply 


‘dolls, stoves, dishes, etc., to carry out the activi- 


ties of every home, and trains, wagons, etc., with 
which to work out the social environment? Since 
the foundation of all later growth is in the activity 
of this early period, the play should be of a kind 
that will afford exercise in occupations that are 
socially useful, and the opportunity offered by 
toys is limitless. 

According to recent study, success in life de- 
pends more on nature than on nurture. The 
teacher is unable to change the inheritance or 
create new instincts in the children. That func- 
tion belongs to the parents and is the result of 
many generations. The teacher through care and 
insight can stimulate, nourish, and direct nature, 
making it better and more humane. She can 
restrict or prevent the development of undesirable 
traits through disuse or lack of stimulation at the 
nascent period of the instinct. 

One of the strong criticisms of the Montessori 
system or method is the lack of sufficient versa- 
tility in. its didactic material. Its sense training is 
strong, and yet it does not furnish sufficient 
material, or opportunity, for free play or creative 
activity. The imagination, initiative, and con- 
structive instincts are not sufficiently aroused and 
stimulated. 

Education through the group instincts is a 
process of habituation and adaptation to the 
group and environment, but it is more than that; 
through the: individual instincts it becomes a 
process of development, initiative, regulation, and 
construction. The kindergarten must furnish 
opportunity for developing both types of instincts 

the individualistic and the social or group— 
hence the need of both group activity and indi- 
vidual free play. If we wish the best results for 
our children we should enrich their environment 
with toys, pets, playthings, didactic material, and 
examples that will arouse their inner consciousness 
and stimulate them to the highest endeavor. 
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‘*‘MAKE the kindergarten class a small democracy, where the children of all nations shall 
learn that mutual respect and service are the basis of all good citizenship. — 
‘‘Take advantage of the spirit of the times and inject American ideals into all games and 


stories, both for the children and the mothers. 


‘Let your aim be to foster every help which will enable the child to grow up with love for 


America. 


Win this by a generous appreciation of the culture the immigrants bring and a 


tactful inculcation of the basic principles of life, liberty, and happiness in this country.” 
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A Summer Border 


By Henrietta C. Starke, Boston, Mass. 


HE accompanying patterns suggest vacation 

experiences on the farm, and may be combined 

to make an interesting border, as suggested in the 
illustration. 

The background should be of dark wall paper or 
heavy construction paper, crepe, or burlap. I find 
the last two the most serviceable because the figures 
can be pinned to these and changed when desired. 
If a piece of burlap eighteen inches wide be placed at 


a convenient height for the children to reach, they 
can pin on the figures and make their own border. 

The figures should be cut from white paper, giving 
the effect of silhouettes. 

The paper from a roll of narrow ribbon (1% inch) 
is excellent to use for border lines. 

Besides furnishing interesting hand work, the 
border may be used to advantage for language 
lessons in the first grade. 
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This boy can carry hay-fork or scythe 


Patterns for a Summer Border 
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Pattern for Hay Wagon and Suggestion for Completed Summer Border 


Pasteless Paper Projects 


By S. E. E. Hammond, Asst. Supervisor of Art and Hand Work, Springfield, Mass. 


x 
Two Wheeled Cart 


LUE paper, 3 sheets, 9” x 12”. 

Orange paper, 1 piece, 3” x 12”. 
Tag board, 1 piece, 3’’ x 12”. 
Two black-headed pins. 


Blue paper: 


a—2 pieces, 1’’ x 9” 
b—2 pieces, 24%" x 54%" 
c—2 pieces, 1” x 44%" 


sides, 1” x 51%”. 


d—2 pieces, 21%". x 244" ends, 1" x 2%". 


e—1 piece, 444” x 5%” 
f—1 piece, 2%” x 9” 
g—2 pieces, x 9” 
h—1 piece, 4144" x 5%” (threaders. 
i—1 piece, 244" x 74" 


Orange paper: 


4 2-inch circles, wheels. 
4 pieces, x 6’, handles. 
2 pieces, 34”’ x 3’’, leg. 


Using ‘‘a”’ and “‘b”’ fold the two side units.* 


* For directions for folding “‘unit,"" see March number. 


floor, 244" x 51%". 


Using ‘“‘c”’ and “‘d”’ fold the two end units. 
Using ‘‘e”’ and ‘‘f’’ fold the floor unit. 


Thread the two threaders “g’’ through the two 
end units, letting the ends extend evenly from each 
end. Fold over ends and crease well. Slip ends of 
threaders in ends of side units. Thread the two 
threaders ‘‘h’”’ and “‘i’”’ in the floor unit. Fold over 
the extending ends of these and crease well. Slip 
these ends into the sides and ends of the body of the 
cart. 

Paste the two circles, the two pieces, 3¢’’ x 6”, 
and one piece, 34”’ x 3’’, on tag board. Cut these out 
and paste the corresponding piece of orange paper on 
the opposite side of the tag board. The wheels are 
fastened to the wagon by the black-headed pins which 
are pushed through the centers of the wheels and on 
into the bottom of the bed a little to one side of the 
middle of the edges. Slip the handles in the ends of 
the sides nearer the wheels. Bend the leg one 
inch from the end at a right angle and slip the long 
arm in the bottom of the bed at the opposite end 
from the handles. 
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__ “VISIT the immigrant mother oftener than American mothers, because her need of contact 
with an American woman is keener and is frequently deeply appreciated.” 
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Hand Work for the First Grade 


By Lolita Holmes, Portland, Ore. 


Pattern for Bluebird Transparency 


Transparencies 
making transparencies it should be 
explained to the children that it is the outer 
portion of the paper or the framework that is to be 
saved, and that it is necessary to insert the scissors 
inside of the outline before starting to cut. 
BLUEBIRDS. Trace bird outlines from given 
patterns on heavy construction paper, 6144” x 81%”. 
Cut on traced lines. After pasting bright blue tissue 
paper behind the framework thus made, put bits of 
paste on the four corners and press against the 
window. 
FISH GLOBE. Two pieces of heavy dark 
paper, 8” x 814”, and two pieces of thin white tissue 
paper are necessary for the fish globe transparency. 


HEN 


Trace outline on one piece of paper and cut out. 


Lay 
this framework on second piece of paper and trace 
second outline from the opening made in the first 


paper. This will insure the matching of the two cut- 
out portions when the papers are pasted together. 
Cover openings with white tissue paper, and paste 
fish, which may be cut and colored free-hand, inside 
of the globe. Paste the two frames together with the 
fish between. 

FRUIT JAR. Proceed as directed above, using 
a sheet of heavy paper about 6” x 8’. Use red 
parquetry to represent cherries, or other fruits may 
be cut and colored free-hand. Lines indicating the 
cover of the jar may be drawn on the tissue paper 
with pencil. 
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A Year of Folk Tales“ 


Selected and Adapted by Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 
The Mouse Pie 


I realize the extreme difficulty teachers have to devote the necessary time to perfecting the stories they tell in school, because 


this is only one of the subjects they have to teach in an already crowded curriculum. 


Do not be afraid to repeat your stories. 


To them I would offer this practical advice: 


If you did not undertake more than seven stories a year, chosen with infinite care, and if you 


repeated these stories six times during the year of forty-two weeks, you would be able to do artistic, and therefore, lasting work; 
and you would give a very great deal of pleasure to the children, who delight in hearing a story many times.— Marie Shedlock. 


N one of the snuggest houses in Cat Land lived 
Mrs. Tabby Gray and her family. Four fine 
kittens were they, and their names were Mustard, 
Custard, Dunder, and Snowy Brighteyes. Mustard 
was yellow and white, Custard was white and yellow, 
Dunder was as black as ink, and Snowy Brighteyes 
was fluffy white with charming blue eyes. Such a 
pretty family, so full of frolic, and so well trained by 
their careful mother! These little kittens never lost 
their mittens, they never scratched each other, I 
mean, hardly ever, and they washed themselves three 
times a day. 

On the morning when this story begins, three of 
the kittens came to breakfast as usual. Mrs. Tabby 
fastened on their bibs and lectured them on their 
table manners. 

“Mustard, a well behaved kitten never sucks 
milk from a saucer. He licks it daintily, with the 
tip of his tongue. Custard, wipe your whiskers at 
once. Your milk should be inside and not outside. 
Dunder, you have a spot on your vest. Even a 
black kitten must be very—why, where is Snowy 
Brighteyes?” 

“‘Oh, he’s sick,”’ said Dunder. 

“Sick!” said Mrs. Tabby. ‘“‘Eat your breakfast, 
kittens, and I| will go up and see what ails him.” 

She found Snowy Brighteyes tucked up in his 
soft little bed with his eyes shut. 

‘“‘Why, Brighteyes dear, what is the matter?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t feel well.” 

“How do you feel?”’ 

“Oh, my nose is so cold and my tail is so cold and 
my claws ache.” 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Tabby, “I think I will send 
for Doctor Thomas at once.’’ She went downstairs. 

“Custard,” she said, “go to doctor Thomas’s 
house and tell him to come over at once. Mustard, 
run over to Mrs. Brown’s and ask her to please come 
in, and Dunder, put some water in the teakettle and 
put some more wood on the fire.”’ 


* Begun in September. 


Away flew Custard and Mustard, while Dunder 
helped heat water and got out the foot bath, for, when 
Mrs. Pussy Brown came in, she advised a hot foot 
bath. She sat at one end of the tub and Mrs. Tabby 
Gray at the other and they soaked Snowy Brighteyes’ 
paws for fifteen minutes by the clock. Mrs. Brown 
said it would keep him from having fits. And it did. 

In about half an hour, Doctor Thomas arrived. 
He was a tall, long-whiskered cat with fierce eyes and 
a growl in his voice, but at heart he was very kind. 
He looked Snowy Brighteyes all over and said, 
finally, that in his opinion, the young cat had a bad 
case of Periproloptic Catastromania. 

This sounded so dreadful that the kittens all 
began to cry, and their mother sent them out into 
the yard. 

“But,” said Doctor Thomas, “there is something 
that will surely cure him. If he can have a freshly 
baked mouse pie, made according to my directions, 
he will get well.’’ He then wrote something on a 
slip of paper and gave it to Mrs. Tabby Gray. It was 
a recipe for mouse pie. 

As soon as he was gone, she put on her bonnet and 
shawl, seized a basket, and hurried to the grocery. 
Fortunately, the grocer had a fine assortment of 
fresh mice. They were hanging up by their tails in 
the window. She bought nine. When she had 
returned home, she put on her apron, started up the 
fire, got out her cooking dishes, and began to make a 
mouse pie. She took two and a half cups of flour, a 
little water, some lard, mixed it up, and rolled out 
the pie crust. Then she lined a deep pie plate with 
the crust, and threw in a layer of catnip. Then she 
added a bit of pepper and salt and another layer of 
catnip. On top of this, she laid the nine mice in a 
circle. She curled up their tails neatly inside the 
plate. Then came some tidbits of raw fish, more 
catnip, and, last of all, some selected chicken bones, 
with more catnip. Then she put on the upper crust, 
smoothed it over with cream, and the mouse pie was 
ready to bake. She put it in a hot oven and sat in 
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front of the stove and rocked for thirty-one minutes 
by the clock. At the end of that time, she peeped 
into the oven. A delicious odor filled the air. The 
mouse pie was done. She took it out and set it in 
the pantry window to cool. Oh, how good it smelled! 
Mustard, Custard, and Dunder, playing in the yard, 
sniffed the air wildly, then came and stood wistfully 
under the window. How they longed for a taste! 

“Run away, you naughty kittens,’ said their 
mother, ‘“This is for your poor little sick brother.” 

All this time, Snowy Brighteyes lay in his little 
bed, curled up and miserable. When the pie came 
out of the oven, he opened one eye and sniffed with 
his little pink nose. Then he closed his eye again. 
But his nose kept wriggling like a rabbit’s. When 
the pie was cool, Mrs. Tabby cut a slice and brought 
it in on a saucer. 


“Here, Brighteyes dear, is something very nice 
to eat.” 


The origin of this merry animal tale is somewhat obscure. 
to modern writers. 
scarce. 


“T don’t—want—anything.”’ 

“Just try, dear. Here, take this little piece.”’ 
She put the piece of pie right under Snowy 
Brighteyes’ nose. He sat up and ate the morsel. 
She gave him another piece. He ate it and sat up a 
little more. She put a pillow behind his back, and 
he ate a larger piece. Then she cut a very large 
piece, and he ate and ate and ate, till he ate the 
whole pie,—yes, and scraped the plate. And he 
said it was the nicest food he had ever eaten in his 
life, and that he didn’t feel sick any more, and that he 
was going out to play that minute. And he did. 
And he was never sick again. And Mrs. Tabby 
Gray was so pleased that she paid the doctor a 
hundred dollars. And the best of it was that after 
that, they had mouse pie for dinner every Sunday. 
And Snowy Brighteyes always had the biggest piece. 
And why not? But for him, they would never have 
had mouse pie! 


It is credited to the German and to the English folk collections, also 
The story editor has included it in this series because it is so beloved by the children, and printed versions are 
She has written it in modern style, from hearsay, not attempting the original setting —G. M. 
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A Vacation Opportunity of the Kindergarten 


By Louise M. Houghton, Worcester, Mass. 


“Wet, this is the end of a perfect day!’ with 

sunshine making the close of the day bright 
and with shadows dancing here and there as the wind 
blows the branches of the trees. The water is blue 
and restless, ever moving, and as the wind ruffles 
and whips it into wavelets the sun dots every tiny 
crest with a diamond-like sparkle. 

It is good to sit and watch the beauty of the day, 
it is better to listen to its audible beauty, the lapping 
of the water, the sighing of the pine trees, and the 
swish of the leaves as they blow one against the other. 

These things I see and hear as I look out before 
me. But is there nothing else? Ah, yes! There is 
that which supplements the quiet beauty of the out- 
doors. It is laughter and the sound of many voices 
from within a tiny cottage, the free, joyous laughter 
of little girls, the happy calls from one to another 
in friendly play. 

“And is this a part of kindergarten?’’ you say. 
For these are ten and twelve year old girls. Yes, 


but their little brothers and sisters are in the kinder- 
garten and it is just a reaching out into the families of 
the little children. Oftentimes it is the mothers to 
whom the kindergarten reaches out a helping hand, 
and always in the foreground stand the babies of the 
families, but this time it was to the big sisters that 
the call went forth, to big sisters who well deserve the 
name of “‘little mothers,’ for to some of them 
vacation days mean days filled too full of work, left 
too void of play. 

“Comeaway,”’ the kindergarten called, ‘‘and for a 
whole week live and play and work together and be 
wholly and altogether children.” 

So we went together, miles away where none 
could go back nor be easily called home. We found a 
little cottage beside a lake, large enough to accom- 
modate us when it rained or was cold, with unlimited 
amount of open country round about in which to 
roam and play. 

How happy were the days that followed! 


Days 
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spent in running our own little home, in which each 
one was interested because each one helped to keep 
it clean and tidy and each was responsible in turn for 
the preparation of meals. No more time was spent 
in work than was necessary to have an orderly home, 
then away they ran. Away to the deep, deep sand 
pit where wonderful buildings sprang into being or 
daring feats of sliding and jumping whiled hours and 
hours away; to the sandy beach, where deep wells 
were constantly being dug for the pure fun of 
watching them gradually fill up with water; to the 
swing, or to the pasture to watch the bossies and the 
frisky colt. In the afternoon there was always a run 
and a jump for the water, where, in bathing suits and 
with an upturned boat, fun and frolic reigned 
supreme. There were books and games for the 
quiet times and rainy days, one or two hikes to town 
that the children might experience the delight of 
spending some of the money they had worked so 
hard to earn, and in the evening dancing and outdoor 
games until the day was done. 

What did it mean to them? To one it meant to 
be relieved for a whole week from the care of a pair 


of darling twins, for since the babies came the mother 
has not been able to take a step without the aid of 
crutches. Day and night for much of the time this 
thirteen-year-old girl has cared for the tiny tots, even 
to giving up school for weeks at a time. Not once 
did the cry of a baby disturb her freedom throughout 
the week. She became a child again. To another it 
meant the beneficial. separation from a baby sister 
who is ever with her except when she is at school or 
working at a neighbor’s house caring for another baby 
or doing dishes and sweeping floors in order to meet 
the payments on her Liberty bonds. To another it 
meant the experience of mingling with other children, 
sharing in work or play and conversation when she 
would rather have drawn apart by herself with a book 
or silent plaything for a companion, and it was hard. 
So to each one it meant a different thing, yet to all it 
was a vital, wonderful experience which will always be 
cherished as some precious thing. 

And back of this experience stands the kinder- 
garten, not limited to service for tiny children only, 


but proving itself a friend to every member of the 
family. 


Suggestive Pictures for a Calendar for the School Year* 
By Kate Mann Franklin 


June 
F ROM the garden out into the woods and meadows, 
and on the way, a little pond where lilies blow, 
and swans come sailing by. The tall lotus rears its 
head and the children feed the swans and look with 
interest at the flowers from a far-away country. 


* See following page. 


Then away to the woods where wild flowers grow and 
the shady trees hang low and make refreshing 
shadows on the grass. Think of the flowers of the 
fields and woods and meadow lands this month and 


let the children draw and paint and cut pictures of alk 
they know. 


“IT is no new thing for the kindergarten to provide means for transforming aliens into 


citizens. 


Children of the foreign born who have the advantages of kindergarten training 


are familiarized with the English tongue and customs at an early age; while home visiting 
and holding mothers’ meetings, usually considered part of the kindergartner’s business, are 
instrumental in helping foreign mothers to understand and appreciate the customs and stand- 


ards of the new country. 


But with the fresh realization of the importance of the alien 


and his value as an asset or his menace as an enemy, it becomes necessary for kindergartners 
to use consciously and systematically every possible means of meeting the present social crisis.”’ 
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PASTORALE 


( Arranged from a song for calling the cattle: Hallingdal, Norway.) 


Poco allegretto 
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GARDENS 
A. B. P. French Folk Song 
Green things grow-ing ev - ‘ry-where In the lit-tle gar-dens, Pret-ty lit- tle gar - dens, 


__ 


Green things grow-ing ev - ‘ry-where In the lit - tle gar-dens,need the chil-dren’s care. 


( This characteristic rhythm, similar to that of the Gavotte, is found in some French folk songs.) 
All rights reserved 
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Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. 


Will you co-operate by sending an 


account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 
tion will be extended for six months, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


The Circus Parade 


UNE is circus month and every teacher has, no 

doubt, found that there is material in that event 

to motivate occupation work sufficient for the rest of 
the month. 

It is our good fortune to be within a short distance 
from the Fairgrounds, the scene of action, and of 
course we take great delight in watching the parade 
and the many preparations for the performance. 
Then comes the delightful task of making a parade in 
the kindergarten from pasteboard boxes. All kinds 
of boxes are produced, but we find that the oblong 
cereal boxes can be utilized to the best advantage, 
preferably the animal cracker size box, which also 
bears appropriate decoration. Other boxes may be 
covered with bright paper or painted, and an animal 
picture pasted on, while bars are sometimes cut in the 
sides and an animal cracker placed inside, this adding 


a very realistic touch. Chariots, band wagons, and 
even snake charmers found their way into our parade, 
and milk bottle tops were used for wheels regardless 
of the weights they were forced to support. 

The drivers and some animals were made of clay, 
while most of the horses were made of pasteboard 
fastened in clay. The sand box served as the 
Fairgrounds, and the tent with the ticket office and 
many circus attractions were in evidence. The circus 
lasts only a short time but, strange to say, the 
parade lasts until the closing of school, when each 
child appropriates the contribution he has made. 
The circus is of much interest, bringing into use 
nearly all the kindergarten materials, and affords 
ample opportunity for even the less resourceful mind 
to seek its limitations. 

CLARA BELL MITCHELL, Jackson, Mich.. 


Growth of a Project in a First Grade 


THE following description shows how a seemingly 
small incident led to an activity which furnished 
material for larger things: 

It started in a IA Grade when one of the boys 
said, ‘‘I want to make an envelope.” 

I suggested that we all make envelopes. With- 
out an exception, the children brought their chairs, 
scissors, and a book on which to fold, to the circle 
and cut and folded envelopes. It was already late 
so they were left until the next day to be pasted. 
My part in the making of the envelopes was finished, 
for the next morning before I had even thought of 
them, several children brought them to me already 
finished, with the paste put on the flap to dry so it 
would look like a real envelope. 

During the day they made further use of them. 
Some made extra ones and colored or cut pictures 
to put inside, sealed them, and gave them to other 
children. Others drew a picture of a stamp in one 
corner and wrote a page full of words for the inside, 
sealed the envelopes, and put their own names on the 
outside. One little girl said she was going to put 
hers in their mail box for her mother. All who had 
drawn stamps had colored them green and some had 
put them on the wrong corner. 


It occurred to me that some of the children might 
write letters, so I suggested to one IA Class that 
perhaps they might like to write real letters and 
send them through the mail. This proposition was 
accepted with delight. Out of a class of twelve, five 
wrote to grandparents, an aunt, or uncle, six wrote 
to their mothers, and one wrote to her father. No 
one changed his mind about this after he had once 
decided. ‘Ten of the letters were finished and sent. 
One child did not finish his letter and another did not 
send his after he had written it. 

The letter writing furnished material for free 
conversation. The first thing we talked about was 
what should be put in a letter. Each child told what 
he wanted to write. Some plaster had fallen from 
the ceiling that morning and they all wanted to tell 
about that. Some wanted to tell their mothers about 
the Red Cross meetings at the school. Each wrote 
what he wished, but all followed the regular form for 
letter writing. 

We had had no occasion for the writing of sen- 
tences before this time and very little, if any, use of 
capitals, but infinite pains were taken, some making 
two or three copies before being satisfied. When 
finished the letters represented their best efforts and 
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were well written. This took a great deal of time, 
some working much longer than others. Some kept 
on working through the recess period and others came 
early or stayed late. No one asked to be shown how 
to make the second envelope, but as soon as he had 
finished his letter he immediately made his envelope 
from paper that had been provided for that purpose. 

We then talked about what must be put on the 
envelope or what an address contains. Most of them 
already knew this but none of them knew what it 
costs to send a letter. We talked about the journey 
of a letter from the time it is put in the box till it 
reaches its destination. Those who were sending 
their letters home wished to keep it a secret so it was 
suggested that they ask their mothers for three 
cents and offer to do something for her to earn it. 
Most of them bought their stamps at the grocery 
store at noon. They did not wait till after dinner 
but went home, got the money, and bought the 
stamps and came right back with them. At the 
time, they were so eager to get their letters off that 
no one said a word about how he got the money, 


but several days after that, two or three little girls 
happened to mention that they wiped the dishes 
every day to earn that three cents. Some said they 
took it from their’ banks. All had bought either 
three one cent stamps or a two and a one cent stamp, 
and we talked about the value of them and the proper 
placing of the postage on the envelope. 

The addresses of the letters for out of town were 
brought from home and as soon as any one had his 
letter ready he took it to the box himself. Most of 
the letters sent home reached there on Saturday and 
on Monday the children reported how they were 
received. I think from the reports they were fully 
appreciated. 

This was not the end, however, for as soon as any 
one received an answer he brought his letter to school 
to. be read to the others. 

Some of the comments such as, ‘Did you make the 
envelope in school?” and “I did not need my glasses 
to read your writing’’ were much appreciated. 

GENEVA PURKEY, 
Logansport, Ind. 


Word Drill in 


1.—Draw a ladder. Write words on the rounds. 
See who can climb the ladder without falling. 

2.—Draw a nest. Make nest full of eggs. 
Write a word on each egg. See who can gather 
the most eggs. 

3.—Draw a railroad track. Mark each tie 
with a word. Walk the ties by naming the words. 

4.—Draw an apple tree. Use colored chalk. 
Write a word on each apple. See who can pick 
the most apples. 

5.—Draw kites on the board. Put a word or 
word group on each one. See who can fly a kite. 

6.—Make a pile of snowballs on the board. 
Put word on each one. See who can throw the 
most snowballs or let the children take sides and 
have a snowball battle. 


the First Grade 
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“INTRODUCE the foreign mothers, in small groups, to American institutions, such as art 
museums, natural history museums, libraries, and other places of interest which will help 
them to understand and feel acquainted with the new country.” 


7.—Draw a mountain on the board. Write 
words and word groups along the sides. See who 
can climb over the mountain. 

8.—Draw candles on the board. Use. colored 
chalk. Write a word above the flame of each one. 
Let the children blow out the candles by naming 
the word and erasing the word and flame. 

9.—Put words on the board. Give two chil- 
dren pointers. Let one child be “It.’’ He names 
a word that is on the board. The one who points 
to it first is “‘It,’’ and selects the ones to point. 

10.—Write names of characters on the board. 
A child takes a pointer and says, ‘‘“Good Morning,”’ 
“Goodby,” or “Good Afternoon”’ to each one. 
ETHEL M. NOGGLE, 

Circleville, O. 
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RANGE AND TRAIL SERIES 


By EDWIN L. SABIN 


The same characters recur in-this breezy series of stories, which as a whole outline 
many important phases of the Great West. When read in connected order, they give 


the wide-awake, inquiring boy a better picture of life on ‘range and trail’’ than could 
be found in any formal history. 


BAR B BOYS; or, The Young Cow Punchers 


Phil, an Eastern boy, goes West to regain his health. He misses a train, is picked 
up by Indians, joins a ranch of cowboys, and jafter a variety of adventures learns to 
throw a rope with the best of them. 


RANGE AND TRAIL; or, The Bar B’s Great Drive 


Phil and his chum, Chet, after a hard winter on the ranch, go with other cowboys 
to drive upa fresh herd of cattle from New Mexico. Scenes of the long trail are 
replete with color and excitement. 


CIR CLE K; or, Fighting for the Flock 


The Bar B outfit go in for raising sheep, and through the medium of their new 
adventures the reader learns many interesting facts regarding this great industry. There 
are thrills a-plenty, leading up to the introduction of Grizzly Dan, the old trapper. 


OLD FOUR-TOES; or, Hunters of the Peaks 


Phil and Chet go with Grizzly Dan on a hunting trip among the passes, peaks and 
precipices of the Lost Park country. They have brushes with hostile Indians, and get 


on the trail of a famous grizzly bear, ‘Old Four-Toes.’’ It is another graphic phase 
of Western life. 


TREASURE MOUNTAIN; or, The Young Prospectors 


Here the boys turn their attention in still another important channel—that of gold 
mining. They set out to locate a lost mine on a Rocky Mountain peak, and find—but 
the reader must follow their varied adventures for himself. It is a story of surprises. 


SCARFACE RANCH; or, The Young Homesteaders 


Here we bid farewell to Phil and Chet and their friends. The boys have taken up 
another great branch of Western life, that of the homesteader, who stakes his claim, 
clears his ground, and tills his soil. Like all the preceding stories, this has a whole- 
some inspiring flavor. 


Each Book Strikingly Illustrated. Price, $1.00 per Volume 
Order of your Bookseller 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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TEACHERS! If you could abolish “Ain’t,” “1 seen,” and the 
¢ whole brood of Common Errors in Grammar from 
your pupils’ minds, and do it permanently and so enjoyably that the 


children would beg for it, wouldn’t that increase your Value as a 
Then try 


“ Games for Teaching Correct English to Little Ones.” 


This attractive book makes it plain, simple, easy. No apparatus, 
no preparation. 2# I have demonstrated these Games before thou- 
sands of teachers, and they urged me to publish them. You'll en- 
joy the Games as well as the pupils do. Teaching by these Games 
is a pleasure. Address, enclosing 50 cents for a copy, 


EMMA WATKINS, lowa City, lowa 


Teacher, and lighten your teaching burdens ? 


University of Pittsburgh 
School of Childhood 


SUMMER SESSION, June 30 to August 23 


The School of Childhood, the experimental 
school of the University, will be in operation and 
open for observation to students in the Childhood 


Department. 
Courses will be offered in the theory underlying 


modern or experimental education and _ those 
setting forth the practical phases of it as applied 


to the kindergarten and primary grades. 

_All Academic, Educational and Special 
Departments of the University will offer a large 
variety of courses for teachers. 

Vital national and international topics will be 
presented in free daily public lectures and con- 
ferences by well-known specialists. 


For further information address 


The Registrar 
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Contributions to Kindergarten Unit in France 


Proceeds of Pageant given by kindergartners of Boston. .$492.50 


(Income from sale of patriotic post card which was 
first put on sale at Chicago convention) 


Community War Chest, Dayton, Ohio (April installment) 140.00 
Patriots’ Fund Committee, Kenosha, Wis.............. 100.00 
Contribution from Reno, Nev., sent by Miss Winifred 


Reno Kindergarten Association................. 25.00 
“The kindergarten children earned their part by selling 

Christmas cards, giving an entertainment, and putting 

in the bank the pennies they saved and earned, and it 

was all a labor of love.” 

Contribution from the ten kindergartens of Bakersfield, 

“Money obtained from the sale of potted bulbs, planted 

and tended by the kindergarten children.” 

Emma Thomas Public School Kindergarten, Detroit, 


“Four dollars of the amount represents penny savings by 
the children, the remaining six dollars was collected 
from a sale of color tops made by them. Miss 
Curtis's picture has been a great inspiration not only 
to the kindergarten but to the entire building. She 
has been given a conspicuous place among the heroes 
who adorn our walls, and we point to her and some- 
times we can pronounce her name, but we know she is 
‘our lady who helps the poor little children of France 
and Belgium.’ ”’ 

Easter Offering from the children of All Saints’ Private 
Kindergarten (Episcopal), Atlanta, Ga............. 8.00 


“Money contributed in pennies, nickels, and dimes 
during Lent, the children either working for it, or 
giving it from their weekly allowance, thereby denying 
themselves something for the sake of the little French 


children.” 
Pittsfield Division of Berkshire Co. Branch of I. K. U.... 7.00 
Miss Alma P. Latimer, Warren, Ohio.................. 6.00 
Miss Frances H. Look, Northampton, Mass............. 5.00 
Hazeldell Mothers’ Club, Cleveland, Ohio.............. 5.00 
Kindergarten children of Miss Dorothy B. Smith, White 

Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, Columbia, Mo............... 3.00 
Kindergarten children of State Normal School, Oshkosh, 

Miss Agnes C. Daly, Port Huron, Mich............... 2.00 
Miss Charlotte Krum, Riverside, Ill................... 2.00 
Miss Theresa M. Joyce, Passaic, N. J............0.000- 2.00 
Miss Maude M. Swingley, Marshalltown, Ilowa......... 1.50 
Mrs. Mary M. Morehouse, Chicago, Ill................. 1.00 
Miss Hattie Twichell, Springfield, Mass................ 1.00 
Kindergarten children of Kingman, Kansas............. 1.00 
Children of the Public Kindergarten, Rosemont, Pa...... 1.00 
Miss Elizabeth Wilson, Lexington, Ky.................. 1.00 
Italian Children of Bridge Street School Kindergarten, 

(Saved from pennies brought to school during winter term) 
Miss Minnie L. Benton, Titusville, Pa.................... 1.00 
Total amount of contributions received through In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union (May 13th)..... $16,331.40 


Send contributions to Miss May Murray, Treasurer, Box 1626, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Extract from a Letter from Honolulu 

“WHEN I first decided to try and interest my 
school in the Kindergarten Unit in France, I believed 
we might raise two or three hundred dollars. I 
made the appeal to both children and parents. On 
a Saturday we had a sale, an entertainment, and in 
the evening a jitney dance, the proceeds of all being 
two thousand dollars ($2,000). This sum we are 
glad to place in the hands of the I. K. U. to establish 
a kindergarten in France. If the Union could let 
the Lauai School children know where such a school 
is to be placed and a few details about it, it would 
be very gratifying.”’ Lucy H. MAXWELL. 

Jessie M. Whiteside 

Miss Jesste M. WHITESIDE, kindergarten di- 
rector of the William Carr School, Rock Island, IIl., 
died of pneumonia on the first day of January. 
Miss Whiteside was a graduate of the Pestalozzi- 
Froebel Training School of Chicago, and had been a 
faithful and efficient kindergartner in Rock Island 
for many years. Through her influence and that 
of her co-worker, Miss Florence Donahey, primary 
teacher, a Mothers’ Club developed into a power in 
the community, and was influential in securing a 
new school building for the district. This beautiful 
new building stands as a mute testimony to her never 
flagging ambition and interest in the welfare of the 
community. In reporting the death of Miss White- 
side to the I. K. U., her mother says: ‘‘As she was a 
member of the I. K. U. I want to send you her dues, 
$1.00. I will also add $1.00 as I feel that if she were 
here she would do something towards the ‘family 


responsibility.’ She loved her work and was a 
faithful and untiring worker.”’ 


National Council of Primary Education 

THE National Council of Primary Education 
stands for three ideals: a greater use of activities 
in the primary school, greater freedom of method for 
the primary teacher, and closer co-operation with 
the kindergarten and the grades above. Progress 
toward these ideals will tend to reduce the enroll- 
ment of pupils per teacher to a more reasonable 
number than the present average, provide equipment 
and space in which little children may live normal 
active lives in school as well as at home, and establish 
a program suited to the child’s natural processes of 
development. 

The Council invites the cordial co-operation of 
all primary teachers and of supervisory and ad- 


ministrative officers who are interested in the prob- 
lems of early education. 


THE 
CHILD’S 
UNCON- 
SCIOUS 
MIND 


By Wilfrid Lay, Ph.D. 


The important rdle which 
the Unconscious Mind plays 
in psychology and medicine 
is now thoroughly recog- 
nized; but it is a remarkable 
fact that, so far, but little 
use has been made of this 
knowledge in the education 
of our children. The pres- 
ent book sets forth, clearly, 
theimportance of this knowl- 
edge; and, further, explains fully for the bene- 
fit of parents and teachers how it should be ap- 
plied, with reference to the mind of the grow- 
ing child. An interesting and valuable book. 


Sent Post-Paid on receipt of price, $2.00 
Descriptive Circular on Request 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
445 Fourth Avenue, New York 


| Comer EDUCATION | 
SPRIMARYS 

eacher should kee 
EDUCATION in touch with the 


Primary Grades. 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 


Will keep you informed of the 
advanced educational thought 
oftheday. YOUprofitbythe 
exchange of ideas that other teachers have pains- 
takingly and successfully worked out—the ‘‘telling 
you how’’ that troublesome problem in discipline 
and a hundred other difficulties have been success- 
fully met by some teacher somewhere. 

YOU know no truly progressive teacher can 
afford NOT to profit by the experience of other 
teachers. 

So PRIMARY EDUCATION will bring the ideas 
to you. Primary Education gives many valuable 
and practical helps and suggestions for kindergar- 
ten teachers. Send usa postal and we will gladly 
send you a few back numbers as samples. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


4 
| 
} 
— 
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ZS 
OCTOBER 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON ‘NEW YORK: CHICAGO 
AND SAN PRANGSCO 
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SCHOOL 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


he 
METHODS 


BOOK 


The School Methods Book is a volume of methods, plans, devices, and 
material prepared by many authors for the help of all teachers in the 
Elementary Schools, rural and graded. Its use will do much to lighten 
the tasks of teaching and to improve school work. 


Outline of Contents 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Suggestions for beginning school and 
making temporary and permanent pro- 
gram. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PLAN 


_A training teacher of wide experience 
gives valuable workable hints on making 


plans for the work and for working to 
the plans. 


METHODS IN PRIMARY READING 
A number of experienced teachers give 

best approved methods, plans, devices, 

for teaching reading in primary classes. 


READING IN THE GRAMMAR 
ADES 


a 


A very successful author of a popular 
series of readers gives valuable sug- 
gestions and methods for conducting the 


reading lessons in grammar _ grades 
classes. 


ARITHMETIC 


An excellent collection of working 
methods, plans, and devices in primary 
and intermediate grade arithmetic by 
several teachers well skilled in the work, 
besides a lot of plans for seat work in 
primary and intermediate arithmetic. 


METHODS IN TEACH- 


, No work the school does is more 
important than that of training the pupil 
inthe useof English. Here is furnished 
an array of methods, plans, and material 
that will make language teaching a 
delight and a fine success. 


STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION IN 
LANGUAGE CLASSES 

A collection of new little stories written 

especially for conversation and for oral 


and written reproduction in language 
exercises. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Some brief, practical method helps on: 


these two important school subjects by 
competent authorities. 


NATURE STUDY 


Some excellent plans with suggested 
material and methods of teaching the 
nature subjects dear to the hearts of 
children. The methods especially apply 
to primary and intermediate grade 
classes. 


PICTURE STUDY 


Practical studies with halftone re- 
productions of the subjects, well adapted 
to any elementary grade. The lessons 
are presented according to the best 
approved method of picture study. 
Each study is accompanied with a brief 
biography of the artist. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Methods and helps not found in 
text-books, just what rural and village 
teachers need to aid them in their work. 
Written by experienced domestic science 
teachers. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


Under this head are presented practical 
plans and methods of organizing and 
conducting such work as is suited to 
pupils in elementary grade classes. 


SOMETHING FOR PUPILS TO 
MAKE 


New and original plans and designs, 
with instructions, for a great variety of 
construction work, something for all 
elementary classes. This is one of the 
most valuable features of the book and 
the department will prove a boon to 
many teachers. 


CHILDREN’S FAVORITE AUTHORS 


A group of sketches with portraits of 
those authors whose writings are 
especially popular with the little folks. 
There are Stevenson, Miss Alcott, the 
Cary sisters, Riley, Field, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Kate Douglas Wiggin, etc. 


BIRD STUDY 


In the Department of Bird Study the 
book presents studies of birds common 
to all parts of the country. The studies 
are prepared by special students of bird 
life and so they are authoritative. These 
Bird Study lessons not only serve well as 
Nature Study lessons, but they 
emphasize the economic value of the 
birds, giving the lessons a special value 
in correlation with the study of Ele- 
mentary Agriculture. These lessons, 
with illustrations on the common birds, 
will be appreciated by every public 
school teacher. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES, 9x12 


With the help of this book available you will teach a better school 
and do your work more easily. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS THE COPY 


Address 
Geo. W. J ones, Publisher School Century, Oak Park, Il. 


.W. Connery, 


Kindergarten Campaign in 
Texas 


A CAMPAIGN for more kinder- 
gartens in the state of Texas was 
successfully launched by a state 
kindergarten rally held at Fort 
Worth March 22. The chairman 
at both afternoon and evening 
sessions was Miss Mabel M. 
Osgood, State Chairman, Kinder- 
garten Department, Texas Con- 
gress of Mothers; State Chairman 
Kindergarten Section, State 
Teachers’ Association; Supervisor 
Kindergarten Department, College 
of Industrial Arts. 

Letters from Governor Hobby 
and Lieutenant-Governor Johnson 
indorsing the kindergarten move- 
ment were read at the opening of 
the rally, and the delegates were 
welcomed by Mrs. E. A. Watters, 
President Texas Congress. of 
Mothers and State Chairman 
Children’s Year; and by Mrs. C. 
President Texas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mr. William N. Wiggins, Presi- 
dent State Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, spoke on The Kindergarten 
in the Sunday School; Rabbi 
George Fox on The Kindergarten 
a Fundamental Training for Citi- 
zenship; Dr. W. H. Bruce, Presi- 
dent North Texas State Normal 
College, on A Kindergarten in 
Every Public School. 

The principal address of the 
afternoon session was by Miss 
Almira Winchester, Kindergarten 
Specialist, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., who took for 
her subject The New Demands on 
Education and How the Kinder- 
garten Responds. 

It was announced that Mrs. H. 
Worth Jones of Houston had been 
appointed ‘‘field worker’ for the 
spring and-summer months, the 
money for her expenses being pro- 
vided by the Children’s Year Com- 
mittee, General Council of Defense. 
This committee felt that money 
spent for the kindergarten move- 
ment was a natural and logical 
result of what they had been try- 
ing to do through the Children’s 
Year, and that they could not do 
better than devote their surplus to 
this work. 

A Committee on Resolutions 
was named to appoint a committee 
to establish a State Advisory 


Board for kindergarten work in 
Texas. 


This is to be a representa- 
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The Palmer Method of 
Business Writing 


PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization marks the differ- 
ence between uniformly successful results in teach- 


ing Penmanship and indifferent, temporary results. 
Investigate a school system where the Palmer 
Method Plan has really been followed. You will 
want the same resultsin YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the first step 
in the right direction. Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Portland, Ore. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Reading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 


by Br. A. H. Campbell, Principal of our 
Norma! Department. 


We have helped hundreds of teachers 


secure more congenial positions and better 
DB. CAMPBELL, salaries. 


Principal. 50-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten Teachers 


and Supervisors 


are in as great demand according to their 
number as teachers in any department of 
school work. Itisa satisfaction to such 
a teacher to know of good openings 
whether she wishes to follow them up or 
not. The RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
can give such information and can also 
push the candidate it selects for any given 
position, without publicity. Isn’t it worth 
the small expense and trouble of registra- 
tion to be kept informed of the best 
vacancies that are occurring in one’s 
special line, with the opportunity of being 
considered for the fitting one? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Short-Story Writing 


Ths School, Dept 382 Soringtield,Mass, 


tive board composed of persons of 
reputation and standing, who will 
try to keep a field worker out as 
long as she is needed, and also to 
gain an appropriation for kinder- 
gartens and for a state supervisor. 

The evening program consisted 
of greetings by Mrs. A. B. Griffith, 
Chairman Kindergarten, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
and addresses by Mr. M. H. 
Moore, Superintendent — Fort 
Worth Schools, on The Kinder- 
garten as a Saver of Time in a 
Child’s School Life; Mr. Elmer 
Scott, Executive Secretary Civic 
Federation, on The Health of the 
Kindergarten Child; Dr. Frederick 
Eby, University of Texas, on 
Psychological Standards of Kinder- 
gartens; Miss M. Anne Moore, 
State Chairman School Welfare 
Division, Council of National 
Defense, on The Kindergarten in 
its Relation to the Primary Grades; 
Father Nolan, on The Kinder- 
garten—Its Relation to the Ameri- 
canization of our Foreign Popu- 
lation; and Mr. F. M. Bralley, 
President College of Industrial 
Arts, on The Value of Kinder- 
garten Training in Respect to Home 
Making. 

Miss Winchester spoke again on 
The Kindergarten Movement. 

The rally was well attended, and 
it is felt that a good beginning was 
made toward arousing the interest 
of the public in the kindergarten 
movement. 

Kindergarten and Primary 

Meeting in Connecticut 

THE Eastern Kindergarten and 
Primary Association of Connec- 
ticut held its second meeting of the 
year at the Osgood Memorial, 
Norwich, March 8. Miss Helen 
Royce, president of the association, 
welcomed at each session of the 
meeting an audience of between 
fifty and = sixty teachers and 
mothers—far too small a number 
to be stirred and heartened as were 
these people by the truly artistic 
presentation of the subject. 

One of the chief characteristics 
of personality is said to be 
sincerity. There could be no 
doubt on this point after hearing 
Miss Harrison of the Lincoln 
School, New York City, who was 
the speaker of the day. Miss 


Harrison held her entire audience 


Bradley Quality Books 


For the Primary Teacher 


TELL ME ANOTHER STORY 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


“An answer to the universal plea of child- 
hood’’—providing for children of three to eight 
years new stories of intense interest, based on a 
carefully considered plan to train the child to 
think. Ye is the first book to present stories in 
groups with contrasting treatment and conti- 
nuity of theme. 

“Another Story’’—and still another—can be 
told to entertain and interest without diverting 
the train of thought. The first story appeals to 
the child’s knowledge founded on experience, 
the second to his reasoning powers, while the 
third is fanciful and is especially designed to 
stimulate the imagination. 

Cloth. 335 pages. Price, $1.50 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 

This book contains over fifty best stories for 
children, each adapted for the immediate use, 
without change, of the story teller. It isa graded 
collection, ,offering to children and parents a 
course in stories that will result in mental and 
moral training. It represents the best writing 
for children in stories by such authors as Tolstol, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjérnson, George Mac- 
Donald, Lewis Carroll, Raymond Alden and 
many others. 


Cloth. 364 pages. Price, $1.50 


Milton Bradley Company 
PUBLISHERS . 


Springfield - Massachusetts 


War Emergency 
Bulletins 


Some Sugar-Saving Sweets for Every Day. 
By Professor M. B. Van Arsdale and Miss 
Day Monroe. 60 recipes. 20 cents. 


Ninety Tested, Palatable, and Economical 
Recipes. Tested by the School of Prac- 
tical Arts, Teachers College. 30 cents. 


How to Plan Meals in War Time, with 
Economical Menus and Directions for 
Marketing. By Professor M. 8S. Rose. 

20 cents. 

Economical Diet and Cookery in Time of 
Emergency. By Professors Rose and Win- 
chell and Miss Shapleigh. 15 cents. 


Simple Lessons on the Physical Care of 
Children. By Dr. Josephine Hemenway 
Kenyon. 20 cents. 


Lessons in Home Nursing. 
M. Stewart. 15 cents. 


Tested International Recipes. By Professor 
Van Arsdale, Miss Day Monroe, 

and others. 60 recipes. 20 cents. Ready 
January, 1918. 


By Professor I. 


Published by 
Bureau of Publications 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


| 
— 
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Soon, oad colleges. 
Mr Becawets 260-page catalog free. Write to-day. 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Heme Kindergarten Course; a)s0 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 
we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenital postions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 

Principal. 250-page catalogue tree. Write to-day. 
The Home Corressendence Schoo!, Dept. 49, Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 


PHOTO -ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


Used in a}! the publhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most ail the Boards of Education 
the principal cities, fend for ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
black bo. rda, siated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
black board p!ate fn slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate biackboards, 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORE SILICATE BOOKSLATBCO, 
90-23-24 Vesey Sing Siew York, 


BEST IN 1835 


AMERICAN: 


The Old Faithful Crayons 


BEST IN 1919 


Home Study Courses | 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses | 


under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 


Agricultural, Cem- | 


an 

mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 
Preparation for College Teachers’ 
and Civil Service Bzaminations. 


lish 260 cata! free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME \CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Prof. Genung 


SPRINGFIELD, MA 


from the moment she began to 
speak. 

The morning subject was 
Modern Psychology: its Relation to 
Discipline. If we are to train 
children to be either wise leaders 
or intelligent followers—to take a 
thinking part in our democracy— 
the lock-step school system must 
give way to one which presents 
life situations. Children who are 
never allowed to leave their seats 
have no chance to test their power 
of self-discipline. The exercise of 
this power means the growth of 
character, which is the ultimate 
aim of all education. The lack of 
an understanding of discipline 
brings results which may _ be 
likened to plastering a house with- 
out laths. No child is naughty 
who is doing anything purposeful 
and valuable with his whole heart. 
Do not burden the child with 
idealistic character; he is a young 
animal and his original nature is 
close to the surface. Plant one 
thing at a time in the garden of 
behavior. ‘Obedience is the gate- 
way through which knowledge 
enters the mind of the child.” 
The first law of freedom is disci- 
pline of self. Discipline means 
economy of energy and time; it 
saves the talk, talk, talk, on the 
teacher’s part. The only educa- 
tion which counts is that which 
goes over into conduct. 

Games in which all took part 
closed the morning session. These 
were lead by Miss Whittlesey and 
Miss Beebe of Norwich and Miss 
Stadtmueller of New London. 


Miss Harrison spoke in the 
afternoon on Project Work; its 
Values and _ Possibilities. She 


defined project work as ‘Doing 
with your whole heart and soul 
something that you want to do, 
that your leader concedes to be 
educational.’”’ This type of work 
must be introduced into the school 
curriculum gradually. Children 
must little by little be given the 
power to control themselves. The 
sudden upheaval and overthrow of 
a formal system will mean chaos— 
license instead of freedom, with the 
discouraging results consequent 
upon such a situation. Industrial 
occupations should take the form 
of invitational material which will 
act upon the children as plates of 
honey. Every teacher should 
frequently ask herself this 


question: Is the children’s work 
providing social co-operation and 
building for manual _ skill, 
knowledge, and character? 

How One Club Raised Money 

THE Grand Rapids Kinder- 
garten Club raised one thousand 
dollars for the Kindergarten Unit 
in France by means of a moving 
picture film of Aladdin and His 
Wonderful Lamp, and a one reel 
news film, shown at seven schools. 
centrally located in different dis- 
tricts of the city. The picture was 
shown once in the morning, twice 
in the afternoon, and once in the 
evening at each of the seven 
schools. <A definite time was set 
for the children of the schools near 
the seven selected ones to attend 
the show and they were accom- 
panied by their teachers. 

A week preceding the showing of 
the picture, the interest of the 
children was aroused by the telling 
of the story in the various grades. 
In the higher grades the story was 
used as a basis for English and art 
work, the children making posters. 

The whole scheme was success- 
fully carried out by the co-opera- 
tion of teachers and principals. 

Child Welfare Posters 

THE National Child Welfare 
Association has on hand a few sets 
of posters on Healthy Babies and 
Children and on The Prevention 
of Tuberculosis in Childhood, 
which have been shown at recent 
conventions and are slightly soiled, 
though their effectiveness is not 
impaired in any way. These may 
be obtained at half price. Write 
to National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, 70 Fifth Ave’, New York City. 


Miss Mary E. Ely will hold her 
week of summer school at Armour 
Institute, Chicago, June 30 to 
July 4. 


Under the auspices of the Kin- 
dergarten Club of Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, Miss Lucy Gage of the State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich.,. 
lectured before the principals, first 
and second grade teachers, and 
kindergartners of the city. Her 
subject was Current Early Elemen- 
tary Problems. She also conducted 
a Round Table for the kindergart- 
ners. 


GREAT 
QARDS 
BLACKB 
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Book Notices 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DIc- 
TIONARY. Edited by William D. 
Lewis, A.M., Ped.D., Principal 
of the William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, and Edgar 
A. Singer, Ph.D., Professor of 
History and Modern Philoso- 
phy, University of Pennsylvania. 
Illustrated. John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia. 


This simplified -dictionary is 
designed especially for the use of 
schools, and the underlying prin- 
ciple upon which it is based is that 
of making the meaning of every 
word so clear that a child cannot 
misunderstand it. The vocabu- 
lary includes all the words in 
ordinary use, and the vocabularies 
of science, history, civics, and 
current events which form a part 
of the curriculum of both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools; it also 
includes many of the new words 
that are being introduced by 
common usage. 

There are numerous _illustra- 
tions, special features which fur- 
nish important information like 
tables of weights and measures 
abbreviations, names of noted per- 
sons and places, a glossary of busi- 
ness terms, and a chapter on How 
Our Language Has Grown. 

It is an up-to-date dictionary of 
real practical value for everyday 
use. 


ComMMERCIAL TESTS AND How 
TO Use THEM. By Sherwin 
Cody. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
Price, $0.99, 


This ninth volume in the School 
Efficiency Monographs presents the 
history and technic of the National 
Business Ability Tests, which were 
used as the basis for the Efficiency 
Employment Register of high 
school graduates offered by the 
United States Employment Service 
in New York City. Of the nine- 
teen tests presented, the English 
and arithmetic’ are of special 
interest to teachers because they 
will serve to measure the practical 
success of these subjects in the 
seventh and eighth and high school 
grades, and afford a beginning of a 
scientific basis of school marks. 
The teacher can now know how her 
pupils compare with the require- 
ments of the outside world. 


Boxes containin 
children at an except ene ly low price: 

Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.50 

Card Sewing, $0.50 

Crayon Work oan Painting, $0.50 

Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.10 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


34th YEAR 


Albert 


NEW YORK... 
DENVER . 
SPOKANE 


. 437 Fifth Avenue 
Symes Building 
° Peyton Building 


ADDRESS OFFICE 


EAGLE ALPHA 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Eoaceigeaten: Occupations for the Nursery 


enerous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or twe 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


NEW YORK 


25 E. Jackson Bld., Chicago 


Our booklet “‘Teaching as a Busi- 


ness” with timely « chapters on Peace 


Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 


of Application, etc., sent FREE. 


Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 


It is important to know that this Pencil possesses several unique and indispensable qualities for kindergarten 
and first year work, and is recommended by the leading supervisors. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street 


New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY’S NEW HOME 


[From ‘‘Moderator Topics’’—Henry Pattengill, Editor. | 


That’s a handsome, substantial, attrac- 
tive new home that Thomas Charles 
Company moved into. That neighbor- 
hood seems to have great attraction for 
the school publishing houses. This com- 
pany has been established 40 years in 
Chicago. They are northwestern agents 
of the Milton Bradley Company. 


We don’t know of any firm that de- 
serves success any more than does this 
one. Courteous, square-dealing, capable, 
progressive, and patriotic. May the firm 


be as happy and alas in the new 
house as in the ol 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, except Indiana Avenue, 
to 23d Street, one block east, or Indiana 
Avenue car to 23d Street, three blocks 
east. 


Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illlinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
block south. 


| 
| | THE BEST PENCIL FOR KINDERGARTEN | 
| 
| 
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PRIMARY SEAT WorRK, SENSE STORIES. OF GREAT ADVENTURES. History through the magic of the 
TRAINING, AND GAMES. By BROAD STRIPES AND BRIGHT .- story. 
Laura Rountree Smith.  Illus- Stars. By Carolyn S. Bailey. Twinkly Eyes is an interesting 
trated by Mae Herrick Scannell. Illustrated. THE CHILDREN IN animal character and his story 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 


Every good primary teacher 
knows the importance of educa- 
tive seat work, and will find helpful 
suggestions in these simple exer- 


cises in stick laying, peg work, 
paper folding and cutting, and 
other well-known occupations. 


The book advances from the simple 
kindergarten occupations to drills 
and games related to reading, 
writing, and number. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OL’ MISTAH 
BuzzARD. THE ADVENTURES 
oF Bos Wuite. By Thornton 


W. Burgess. Illustrated by 
Harrison Cady. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. Price, 


each, $0.50 net. 


Numbers 19 and 20 of the Bed- 
time Story Books tell about the 
turkey buzzard and the familiar 
“‘bob-white.”’ They will add to 
the pleasure of the many children 
who are already well acquainted 
with the inhabitants of the Green 
Meadows and the Green Forest. 


Macic PICTURES OF THE LONG 
Aco. By Anna Curtis Chandler. 
Illustrated. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. 


The author of this valuable 
story book has made the story 
hour for children at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New 
York city very popular with a 
large group of steady attendants. 
Each of the ten stories in this 
volume tells of the youth of some 
striking character in art, history, 
or literature, or introduces imag- 
inary children in a_ historical 
setting. The illustrations are 
from reproductions of works of art 
in the Museum. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 
An appropriate gift to pupils at close of 
school. Samples free. 


Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 204. Dover, Ohio. 


SINCE THE MOVING PICTURES CAME, it has 
become a custom among the thinking class of men 
and women to go home after the show and right 
away Murine their eyes. Two drops to rest, refresh, 
and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, 50c. Ask Mu- 
rine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, for Book of the 
Eye free. 


THE Woop StorigEs. By Jean- 
nette Marks. Illustrated. Price, 
each, $1.25. THE ADVENTURES 
OF TWINKLY EYES THE LITTLE 
BLACK BEAR. By Allen Chaffee. 
Illustrated by Peter J. DaRu. 
Price, $1.00. Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Four new story books which 
will win their way into the hearts 
of children because of the special 
appeal to children’s needs and 
interests. 

In Stories of Great Adventures, 
the best in classic legends and 
ballads, like Legends of King 
Arthur, Idylls of the King, and 
Adventures of Robin Hood, have 
been adapted children’s 
reading. 

Broad Stripes and Bright Stars 
deals with America and Americans 
from the days of the pioneers to 
the present time, and makes vivid 
to children the early history of this 
country. 

Children in the Wood Stories 
takes a group of modern children 
to the England of six hundred 
years ago and teaches Old English 


TEACHER 
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teaches the habits of the bear and 
other animals, as well as some 
lessons of life. 


War TIME DRAWING. Published 
by Institute for Public Service, 
New York. Illustrated. $0.75. 
The Institute for Public Service 

has issued this interesting little 
book as one of its efforts to ‘‘make 
it easy for America’s schools to 
express in everyday service the 
great spiritual and: patriotic awak- 
ening which America has earned 
by war-time service to all man- 
kind.” 

It is a book of suggestions and 
hints, parts of it quite hurriedly 
prepared, and many other parts 
just samples of class-room work by 
pupils who never dreamed of this 
wider circulation. The illustrations 
are of scrapbooks, alphabet books, 
sand table work, map making, 
designing, perspective drawing, 
and many other lines of work, 
based on war subjects. 

It shows what an important 
place drawing has held in relation 
to the war, with the purpose of 
emphasizing its value also in peace. 


We Can Place You in Better Positions 
Write NOW for ‘“‘The Road to Good Positions” 


AND 


ENROLLMENT CARD 
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ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 
WM, RUFFER, A.M., MANAGER 


THE EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
ARE YOU SATISFIED TO BE JUST A TEACHER? 


Or would you prefer to be a Specialist in the Profession you have chosen? 


This is the Era for Specialists in All Lines! 


They are paid accordingly. 

If you are a kindergarten teacher or a civic worker 
you owe it to yourself to advance in your work, to 
compete with those who employ up-to-date 
methods in their teaching. Chicago Kinder- 
garten Institute is equipped to give teachers 
attending the Summer School the opportunity of 
associate study with the best Specialists in the 
country. Wecannot begin to supply the demand 
made upon us for highly trained teachers. June 
28 to Aug. 2, 1919. Send for Illustrated Catalog. 
Dept. F. 928 Fine Arts Building. Chicago, Ill... 


National Kindergarten a» Elementary College 


Summer School June 17 to August 8 


Kindergarten and Elementary methods, undergraduate and advanced. 
General lectures 
on the problems of reconstruction in education facing the schools. 
Special courses in school gardening, folk dancing, 


Credit applied toward diploma. Practice Schools, 


athletics, children’s dietaries. 
Dormitories on College grounds. 
theaters, concerts. 
For illustrated announcement, address 

Box 125 2944 Michigan Boulevard 


Chicago offers many social advan- 
tages— parks, playgrounds, bathing beaches, churches, libraries, 


playground 


Chicago 


‘ 


